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E 1 Papers Were, for 
be greateſt Part, writ, Juſt 
( INE "CE as they N0W appear, ſome time 
ago; only to paſs away a few leifure 
Hours, and without any Deſign of * yy 
* them publick. 


T HAVE fince been perſuaded to re- 
view them, and have made ſome Additions 
here and there, as I found occaſiom. The 
Reader will eaſily imagine, that I have been 
obliged to conſult more Books than I had 
in thaſe Circumſtances an Opportunity to 
peruſe; and ſome I have refer d to, 
which have been publiſhed ſince the firſt 


con- 


5 To the Ring _ 
| compoſition of this Theft. The Sheets, which 


treat of an Inguinal Hernia, were print- 
eld off, before ] had ſeen the Tranſlation of 
Mr. Garengoet's Surgery ; who is the on- 
ly Writer I hu of, that has taken notice 
of 4 Crural Rupture. However the Sub- 
Paitce of what is here ſaid upon that Sub- 
jeft, was explain d in a Putlick Auditory 


Fourteen Tears ago. 


IF this ſhort HisTORY of PH v. 
slek can be of any Uſe or Entertain- 
ment to thoſe who are verſed in the An- 
cients, or can excite others to be betten 
acquainted with them, I ſhall think mt 
labour very well employed: or if it ſhould 
not, I ſhall not at all be diſſatisfied auth 


having amuſed my ſelf in this Way. 


S1R, 


No U will forgive me, that 
II was a little impatient to 
ſee the new Edition of 

== Mr. le Clerc's Hiſtory of Phy- 
ſick : for you know very well, what 4 
great opinion I have always had of the 
Learning and Judgnient, which he has 
ſhewn in the Three Parts already publiſh- 
ed. In them he brought down the His 
ſtory to the end of Galens time: and 
having ſearched into his Works, and in- 
to thoſe of all the Writers, who prece- 
ded him, for above ſix hundred years, 
he put together his Memoirs not only 
with indefatigable induſtry, bur with 
exquiſiteskill, We find there very amply 
co ll and 


FE of 


2 


ac clearly * all the Philoſo- 
phy, the Theory, and Practice of the 
ancient Phyſicians; ſo that there is ſcarce 
a Notion, a Diſtemper, a Medicine, or 
even the name of an Author, to be met 
with among them, of which he has nor 
given a full and exact account. 

In this Edition, we have a Plan (con- 


taining fifty. fix pages) which he deſigns 


ſhould ſerve for a continuation of the Hi- 
ſtory down to the middle of the 1 6th (the 
Title by miſtake ſays the 1 7th) Century; 
a ſpace of 1 2.00 years, and too large to 
be well explained in ſo ſhort a sketch, tho 
he had not wo fle half of it with relating 
all the obſcure jargon and nonſenſe of 
that illiterate Enthuſiaſt, Paracelſus. 

You deſire that I would ſend you my 
thouphts of this piece; I muſt own 1 
will I could give it the ſame character, 
which the former very juſtly deſerved. 
Bur it ſeems to me not only a very im- 
perfect and ſuperficial performance, but 
in many particulars inaccurate and erro- 

"I er 


31 

neous. 1 ſhall, in compliance with you 
commands, make a few curſory remarks, 
touching the Hiſtory of Phyſick within 
this period: but as I have not the op- 
portunity of having much recourſe to 
Books, tho indeed at preſent I have lei- 
ſure enough, you muſt not expect any 
thing which is either correct or perfect 
and muſt be ſatisfied only with ſome 
looſe Obſervations, ſuch as my memory 
chiefly can at preſent furniſh me withs 
and which a ſhort review of ſome of theſe 

Authors can ſuggeſt. 
He places Oribafius, tins, Alexander 
and Paulus, all without any diſtinction, 
in the Fourth Century. I muſt confeſs 
all our Hiſtorians, even the beſt of them, 
give a very confuſed account of the Age, 
wherein theſe Writers lived: and are ſo 
careleſs as to be very well contented, if 
they come within a hundred, or two 
hundred years of their true time. But 
it is eaſy to obſerve, that, had he read 
theſe 8 with the ſame care and at- 
B 2 tention, 


[4] 
tention, as he peruſed Hippocrates and 
Galen, &c. he might have adjuſted their 
age much nearer to the truth, even by 
the help of their own writings. I ſhall 
explain this in a very few words. Ori- 
bafius, tho he wrote his Collections in 
Julians time about 3.60, lived however 
to the end of the Fourth Century, as him- 
ſelf and * Eunapius, who was acquainted 
with him, plainly intimate: and AMrius, 
who quotes him often, does not ſpeak of 
him, as one who wrote juſt immediately 
before him. As to Ætius, it is plain, 
even from his own Books, that he did 
not write till the very end of the fifth, 
or the beginning of the ſixth Century : 
for he refers not only to St. Cyril, Arch- 
biſhop of Alexandria, who died in 444; 
but to Petrus Archiater, who was Phyſi- 
cian to Theodoric, and therefore muſt have 
lived ſtill later. Alexander flouriſhed after 
this, for he mentions Ætiur; and yer 


—— 


a In Chryſanthio. 


there 


13 
there could not be many years diſtance 
between them: for, beſides that he com- 
mends Jacobus Pſychreſtus*, an eminent 
and pious Phyſician, who was Archiater 
to Leo the Thracian before the year 474, 
and whom we find mentioned by Mins : 
Agathias, who ſet about writing his Hi- 
ſtory in the beginning of the reign of Ju- 
fin junior, in 565, tells us, what a great 
figure this Alexander made at Rome in the 
reign of Fuſtinian ; and ſubjoins a very 
handſome complement to him, and his 
four Brothers, who were very eminent in 
their ſeveral ways. Perhaps he might 
write not long before Agathias ; for Ale- 
xander himſelf informs us, that he com- 
piled this book in an extreme old age, 
when he could no longer bear the fatigue 
of Practice. Vanderlinden, you may ob- 
ſerve, thinks it very uncertain, whether 
he flouriſhed in 600, 41 3, or 360. But 
theſe are ſmall Chronological miſtakes in 


your 


b 5. 4. Of this Jacobus bereafter. 


[6] 

an Author, who can make Aretæus con- 
temporary with Strabo, and St. Gr 
Naxianxen, and place them all under the 
reign of Auguſtus Ceſar. 

Paulus was ſtill later, for he mentions 
Alexander: and Abulpharagius the Ara- 
bjan, who has left us the moſt explicit 
hiſtory of choſe times, places Paulus in 
Heracliuss reign, about the year 621; 
and not as Fabricius repreſents it, in 
the reign of Conſtantin Pogonatus, about 
680. For the Arabian Author“ puts 
Paulus juſt before the Chalifate of Orh- 
man, Which began in 643, two years 
after the death of Heraclius. Beſides we 
find by Paulys's account of himſelf; that 
he ſtudied at * Alexandria, which muſt 
certainly be before that City was taken 
and plundered by Amrou in 640. By 
the way we may learn from hence, that 


even in this time the School of Alexan- 
dria made a great Eures ſince it ſtill con con- 


© + Biblioth. Gr. Vol. 12, 114. 1 . 


tinued 


(> 

tinued to be the celebrated Place for teach- 
ing the Art of Phyſick: and the ſtory 
Abulpharagius I tells of Johannes Gramma- 
ticus, a very learned man, who lived then 
in that City, will ſhew us, What an im- 
menſe collection of books had been made 
there by the bounty of their Princes, ſince 
the burning of the Prolemean Library in 
the time of Ceſar. For when Amrou had 
received orders from the Chalif to hade 
the books deſtroyed, he diſtributed them 
throughout all the City, among thoſe 
who kept Bagnios (of which cen in Ale 
xandria there were no fewer than 4000) 
and yet, notwithſtanding all the havock 
one may ſuppoſe was made, it took up 
fix months time to conſume them. 

This hott detail will let us ſee, how 
much we ought to rely upon the ac- 
curacy of a late learned & Tract, which 


ſets down the age of the e clans 
and of Diocles ogy ; 


4. 
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F ib. 2 Vibliother, Literat. N. 2. 4. 
B 4 Oriba- 


SS 
A. C. 


Fl Oribafius — — — 339 
Alexander —— 360 
Atius— — 4.00 
Faulus ———— 420 
Diocles Caryſtius — 500 


The laſt miſtake about the time of 
Diocles is unaccountable : for not only 
his Letter to Antigonus, concerning 
Health, is prelery d in the very Author, 
Paulus, who is ſuppos'd here to have 
lived eighty years before Diocles; but we 
all know this writer was, as Pliny expreſ- 
ſes it, both in age and fame, the ſecond 
to Hippocrates, above 3 00 years at leaſt 
before Chrift : So that in this one article, 
there is only the ſmall error of about 8 00 
years. Give me leave to obſerye, that, if 

this Letter be genuine, it cannot be writ, 
as Fabricius ſuppoſes, to Antigonus Gona- 
tac f Macedonia, who lived about 
e years before Chriſt; for this would 
remove Djocles too far from the time of 


gtes: and n it is more pro» 
«x that this Antigonus waselder, pet- 
haps the ſucceſſor of Alexander, about the 
year 3 20 before Chriſt, or 1 30 after the 
birth of Hippocrates; and this Antigonus 
anſwers the deſcription here given of 
being an old man, as well as Gonatas ; 
for he was aboye eighty, when he was 
killed. So that by this account the 
age of Diocles will fall out, as Pliy has 
deſcribed ir, in the next generation af- 
ter Hippocrates, much near the time of 
Ariſtotle. | 
Theſe perhaps at firſt fight may 
ſeem to ſome mere Chronological nice- 
ties: but I believe upon reflection they 
will acknowledge, that unleſs this point 
li. e.) the age of every author be firſt 
cleared up, any Hiſtorical detail of the 
ſtare of Phyſick muſt be extremely de- 
fective; and we mult be at a great loſs 
to yo either what-advances it made, 
or what changes it received in each dif- 
ferenc n of time, 


Mr. 


[ 10 ] 
Mr. le Clerc beſtows no more than 
three pages upon all theſe four authors: 
and thinks this a ſufficient reaſon to give 
for it, that they were Compilers. True it 
is, the tuo firſt and the laſt were chiefly 
ſuch. But did they compile ſo, as to have 
nothing at all new, and what we may 
call their own in theſe very voluminous 
works? far otherwiſe. For tho' I muſt 
confeſs, that there are nat a great many 
things in them, in proportion to the bulk 
of their books, but ſuch as may be found 
in Galen and others, and yet ſome there 
are too, in regard to the real improve- 
ment of the Art it ſelf; however as to 
what concerns the Hiſtorical part of it, 
which is the ſubject of our preſent enqui- 
ry, ſurely a great deal of matter may be 
pick'd our of theſe writers, fit to enter- 
tain our curioſity at leaſt, if not to inform 
our judgement. One thing equally holds 
in the ſtate of Learning, no leſs than in 
the ſtate of Empires: It may be as much 
pleaſure and inſtruction to the reader to 
| obſerve 


111 
obſerve the gradual declenſion in each of 
them, as it is to trace the footſteps ol 
their riſe, or to take a proſpect of them 
at their height. 

But to ſpeak more particularly of 
theſe Authors. Both Oribaſius and Ætius, 
whoſe Volumes are very bulky, do col- 
lect indeed, but from many others as 
well as Galen, Oribaſius uſes a great va- 
riety of expreſſion, of which we have 
this advantage, that often one place, or 
one author, explains another : and this 
juſtice ought to be done to him, that he 
helps us the better to underſtand ſeveral 
paſſages in Galen, relating both to Ana- 
tomy and Medicine. Ætius writes with 
more perſpicuity : he treats of more di- 
ſtempers, than Oribafius comprizes either 
in his Synopſis, or his diſcourſes to Euna- 
pius; and is fuller in deſcribing the ſymp- 
roms of them, and the method of cure. 

Mr. le Clerc fays, theſe two furniſh us 
with every thing which is eſſential inThe- 
ory or Practice, particularly in Anatomy 


and 


524 


and Surgery. But I muſt. obſerye, that 
Etius in his long work entirely omits 
Anatomy, and the uſe of the parts; and 
what is purely Chirurgical in him, is ſcat- 
tered confuſedly here and there, and is 
imperfect as well as immethodical in 
compariſon of what we find upon the 
fame ſubject in Paulus: which is the rea- 
ſon, I ſuppoſe, that a great maſter in Sur- 
gery, Fabricius ab Acquapendente, chooſes 
almoſt every where to follow the autho- 
rity of this laſt writer, rather than that of 
EÆtius. Oribaſius indeed in two large Books 
(the two laſt of his remaining Collection:) 
has deſcribed all the parts then known of 
the humane body, and aſſigned the pro- 
per office to each of them: but he has 
added little to what Galen has diſcourſed 
of in his Anatomical Works; and upon 
the account of this Treatiſe, rather than 
of any other of his Writings, he deſerves 
the name given him of Simia Galeni. 
Only one thing we find, which is either 
omitted by Galen, or is loſt together with 

ſome 


[13] 

ſome other of Galen's Works, the firſt 
deſcription of the Salivary Glands, which 
is this. On each ſide of the tongue, 
<« lie the orifices of the veſſels, which 
« diſcharge the ſpittle, and into which 
ce you may put a probe. Theſe veſlels 
ce take their riſe from the root of the 
ee tongue, where the glands are ſitu- 
ce ated. They riſe from theſe glands, 
© jn much ſuch a manner as Arteries 
* uſually do, and convey the Salivary 
te liquor, which moiſtens the tongue, 
« and all the adjacent parts of the 
«© mouth.” 

However Oribafius, tho he explains 
Anatomy ſo fully, has ſcarce any thing 
in all his three different Works, which 
now remain, relating to Surgery, as 
far as it concerns Manual operation: 
unleſs thoſe two little tracts de Lagqueis 
Mac hinamentis may be reckoned his, 
which are collected from Heracles and 


1 — 


5 Lib. 24 8. 
Heliodo- 


1 

Heliodorus : and yet, were theſe his own, 
how lictle of Surgery do they contain ? 
EÆtius was, without doubt, a practicio- 
ner in Surgery himſelf, and gives ſome 
little account of almoſt every operation, 
particularly he is fuller in caſes of the 
Eyes, than even Celſus is: yet notwith- 
ſtanding this, he takes no notice of a 
very material branch of Surgery, Fra- 
Fures and Diſlocations; in treating of 
which, (eſſus thinks fit to employ an en- 
tire book. 

Oribaſius and Ætius have preſerved 
ſeveral fragments of Antiquity, and 
thoſe of ſome value, not any where elle 
extant: To omit a number of others, 
many of Archigenes and Herodotus (the 
chief of the Pneumatick Sect) of Poſido- 
nius and Antyllus, each of whom ſeems 
no inconſiderable Writer: though the ſe- 
cond is but ſlightly touched upon by 


Mr. le Clerc, and the two latter not fo 


i 4, 2, 3. 4. 4 39. &c 


much 


[15 ] 
much as ever mentioned, tho both com- 
mended, eſpecially Poſidonius, by Galen. 
Antyllus, as we may collect from Ori- 
baſius, wrote ſeveral books; wherein, 
though in different places, he treated of 
the Gynmaſtick Art. In thoſe remains, 
which are here preſerv d, we read of 
ſome ſorts of exerciſes, not mentioned 
by Galen, or any former author: among 
the reſt the 'Cricilafia, as the Tranfſ- 
lators, by miſtake, call it, inſtead of 
Cricbelaſia. This, as it had for ma- 
ny ages been diſuſed, Mercurialis him- 
ſell, who has made the moſt judici- 
ous inquiries into this ſubject, does 
not pretend to explain; and I believe, 
tho we have the deſcription of it ſer 
down in Oribaſius, it will be hard to 
form any Idea of what it was. AÆtius 
has ſupplied us with ſome pieces of the 
fame and other old writers, particularly 
of Soranus the Methodiſt, and of Leo- 


— — 


& Collect. 6. 21, [ ib, 26. m 3. 8. 
nides 


[16 ] 
nides the Epiſjitherick, the laſt of which 
had great skill in Surgery. Add to this, 
thit in both thele authors ſeveral new 
niedicines occur, undeſcribed by their 
predeceſſors. 

Oribaſius, either from Apollonius, or 
himſelf, ſpeaks very fully of the good 
effects of bleeding by way of ” Scarifi- 
cation, a thing little taken notice of by 
former Writers: and aſſures us from his 
own experience, how ſucceſsful he had 
found it in a ſuppreſſion of the Menſes, 
defluxions of the Eyes, Headach, ſtrait- 
neſs of Breathing, even when the per- 
ſon was extreamly old. He tells his own 


caſe particularly, when the Plague raged 


in Aſia, and he himſelf was taken ill, 


that the ſecond day he ſcarified his leg, 
and rook away two pound of blood ; by 
which method he entirely veel as 
did ſeveral cler, who uſed it. 


2 — "I — nd 


„ Collect. 7, 20» 
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- By the way we may obſerye, that 
this was a different manner of Scarify- 
ing, from that performed by the help of 
Cupping. The Arabian Phyſicians ſeem | 
to have a notion only of the latter pra- 
Ctice ® : but from this place, as well as 
from ſome paſlages of Galen, it is plain, 
that the Ancients made deep inciſions in- 
to the skin by the knife; and therefore 
thought, by the large quantity of blood 
they could draw off, that this method 
was equivalent to opening a vein. The 
ÆEgyptians make ule of it to this very day; 
and Proſper Alpinus deſcribes at large the 
Apparatus: they make firſt a ſtrait li- 
gature under the ham, then rub the leg, 
and put it into warm water, and beat it 
with reeds to make it ſwell, and ſo ſca- 
rify. A procels in every particular dif- 
ferent from Cupping; and therefore in the 
cure of Giddineſs *, Oribaſius himſelf ſpeaks 


of them, as two ating operations. 


Rr 
_ 7 


b Albucas. lib. 2. i 3. 5. Synopl. 8. 5 
— We 


1.12] 

We find in this Author the firſt ac- 
count of a ſtrange and ſurprizing diſ- 
temper, Autgrlpuniz! Or AuxgrlporOs, a 
ſpecies of melancholy and madneſs, 
which he deſcribes thus. The per- 


te ſons affected, go out of their hou- 


ce ſes in the night-time, and in every 
thing imitate Wolves, and wander 
ce among the ſepulchres of the dead till 
ce day break”. You may know them 
« by theſe ſymptoms. Their looks are 
te pale; their eyes heavy, hollow, dry, 
ce without the leaſt moiſture of a tear: 
ce their tongue exceedingly parched and 
ce dry; no ſpittle in the mouth, ex- 
ce treme thirſt; their legs, from the 


* 


— 


ce falls and bruiſes” they receive, full 


cc of incurable ſores and ulcers.” ÆAtius 


gives the very ſame deſcription, with 
ſome little variation; only calls it 


2 


— 


18, 10. 

m Actuarius adds, that they return home then, and come 
to their ſenſes. Meth. Med. 1. 16. 

n Among Stones and Thorns, Aftuar. and from the 


bites of Dogs, Et. 6. 11. 


Ka) 
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[19] 
Kurc yl pH as well as Auxg/punta, and 
obſerves it prevails moſt in February *. 
EÆtius takes this paſſage, as he fays, 
that is, makes a paraphraſe of it, from 
Marcellus Sidetes, an Author who li- 
ved under Adrian and M. Antoninus; 
and who wrote forty-two Books con- 
cerning Diſtempers, in Heroick Verſes, 
as appears not only from Suidas, but 
from an ancient Epigram ? which is 
ſtill preſerved. Paulus has tranſcribed 
the ſame account of this diſeaſe 'word 
for word ; the title of the chapter is, 
met AuxaorO 57, EF. and Lambecius 
ſcems” to give us a very right explana- 
tion, how this blunder of Aux o. here, 


o This ſeems to be the true reading, notmithſfanding Lam- 
becius inclines to that of tea inſtead of geνονẽuby, the 
Month, which brings on the diſeaſe : But this is certainly 
4 forced conſtruction, and by no means proper Greek: And 
tho he refers to ſome ſtrange ſtories obe C. Peucerus, 4 
great dealer and believer in Magick, vells of the Lycaones, 
as he calls them, inthe Northern Parts of Europe and Aſia 
who uſed to be ſeized with ſuch a Diſtemper, only within 
twelve days of Chriſtmas, th: cannot in the leaſt, I think, 
diſprove the. Authority of Etius. 12 

p Kuſter in Suidam. 4 3. 16. 1 Biblioth. Czfar, 
lib. 6. 149. | * 


C 2 and 


[ 20 ] 
and that of Axa in Suidas, aroſe from 
miſtaking the abbreviation uſed in the 
Manuſcripts. But I cannot agree with 
him in the remark he makes, with re- 
gard ro Ætius: the words of Ætius, both 
in the manuſcript and printed works are, 
88 ue due Ta unugle cu eu, 
they open the Tombes. Gorræus correct- 
ed this place, and would have it read, 
e mo pwnngle eU, duſucn, they duell 
or live among the Tombes : becauſe 
Paulus ſays in the very ſame ſenſe, mes mn 
une Saleen. Lambecius thinks this 
emendation wrong, becauſe the autho- 
rity of the Manuſcripts is againſt it; but 
I am afraid this is paying too great a de- 
ference to the tranſcribers : for the word 
gialſus better anſwers the deſcription of 
this Diſtemper, as it is ſet down by 
every one of theſe writers. The tran- 
ſlation of Orihaſius expreſſes it by Vagan- 
tur; and Actuarius deſcribes it by run- 
ning about the Sepulchres and Deſarts, 
dhe que MEA, words which probab- 
, | ly 
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ly he might take from Oribafius. This 
is very different from opening the 
Tombes: a circumſtance, of which 
there is not the leaſt hint in any of 
theſe authors. I might add, as another 
argument for this interpretation, that 
the Demoniack in the Scriptures, who 
was poſſeſſed with a like fort of mad- 
nels, is repreſented as having his / dwel- 
ling among the Tombes, and abiding in 
the Tombes, and cutting himſelf with 
the Stones. Beſides the word A 
proves the correction of Gorreus to be 
right: for no ſenſe can be made of it 
with the other reading : tho' Donatus ab 
Altomari* keeps, or rather confounds 
both the readings, and tranſlates the paſ- 
ſage, circa defuntforum monumenta ple- 
rumg; verſantur, eaque maxime aperiunt. 
I ſhould not have made this ſhort ex- 
curſion in the way of criticiſm, were it 
not to give you an inſtance, how the 
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moſt learned men may often miſtake, 
when they pronounce their opinion in 
matters relating to Phyſick, without 
having ſome knowledge in that Profeſ- 
ſion, or being well verſed in the ſeveral 


authors, who have writ upon that ſub- 


ject. However as to the Diſtemper it- 


ſelf, I ſhall only obſerve, that, if we 
may believe the reports of travellers, it 
has not been uncommon in ſome Coun- 
tries, as Livonia, Ireland, &c. and we 
meet with ſome accounts of the like 
cale, in our modern writers of Phy- 
ſick. An author juſt now mention'd, 
Donatus, lays, he had himſelf ſeen two 
inſtances of it: and the Hiſtory Fo- 
reſtus) relates, is very remarkable, and 
agrees with the deſcription here given 
by Oribaſius, not only with regard to the 
Ulcers in the legs, bur to the circumſtance 
I have been ſpeaking of, the frequenting 
Church-yards. The Greek word uled to 
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denote this Diſeaſe, expreſſes the nature 
of it very jultly ; ; and yet Vanderlimden 
is ſo careleſs a writer, that he makes it a 
ſynonymous Term for the madneſs of the 
Wolves themſelves. 

You ſee there occurs in Orihaſius, 
however a compiler, ſomething new in 


relation to Diſtempers, at leaſt not to 


be found in any author now extant be- 
fore him. He was, by all accounts, 
a Man not only of a great genius, but 
of great buſineſs and experience: and 


accordingly, if we peruſe him with at- 


tention, which I believe has ſcarce ever 
been done by thoſe who have pretended 
to give a character of him, we ſhall find 
very juſt rules of Practice laid down in 
ſeveral caſes. To give you only an in- 
ſtance in one, that of an Epilepſy x: he 
deſcribes the cure both in the acute and 
the chronical Sort, that is, in the Fit 
as well as out of it. When the Fir is 
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over, he orders bleeding : and after four 
or five days, when the body is a little 
recruited, purging : three days after, cup- 
ping and ſcarifying. He repeats theſe 
evacuations, and ſometimes Smapifms, at 
convenient diftances, and in the inter- 
vals gives proper nouriſhment, and uſes 
warm medicines, ſuch as Caſfor, Mint, 
Rue, and the Cyrenaick Juice. Whether 
this be taken out of Poſidonius, as by 
reading Ætius © upon the ſame head there 
may be ſome reaſon to ſuſpect, I can- 
not tell; but the method is certainly 
right, and agreeable to a rational Pra- 
ctice. The Epitome of what Galen had 
ſaid upon the ſame argument in the 
next chapter, is by no means ſo full and 
circumſtantial. And you may perceive 
that, tho Oribaſius mentions Specificks (for 
the ancients had as great an opinion of 
them as we can have) ſuch as Pæony- 
root, and that in che form of an _ 
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leptick Necklace: he is far from relying 
upon them alone, and lays the greateſt 
ſtreſs, where indeed ir ought to be laid, 
upon Evacuations. Nay, I might re- 
mark, that Galen in his famous Epiſtle 
to Cecilianus, the firſt Inſtance of this 
kind in antiquity, does not point out 
ſo exact a method of cure: though he 
wrote it on purpoſe upon this ſingle ar- 
gument, and not being acquainted with 
the particulars of the caſe, was obliged 
to ſuppoſe every circumſtance - which 
might happen, and therefore gives it 
himſelf the Title of S Even in 
this Letter, I ſay, which is none of the 
ſhorteſt, he lays down no methodical 
courſe of curing : but after a ſlight men- 
tion of purging, ſpeaks of two or three 
Simples, Squills and Wormwood, &c. 
as ſerviceable in this Diſtemper, and 
then inſiſts chiefly upon the manner of 
Diet, which indeed he deſcribes at large. 
You will not imagine, by any thing I 
have faid, that I have the leſs opinion 
of 
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of Galen, who I am ſenſible was a very 
knowing Man, and an excellent Phyſi- 
cian, no ways without doubt inferior to 
Oribaſius ; but here I am ſpeaking only 
in the hiſtorical way, and relate facts as 
they appear upon the records we have 
left of the Ancients. 

You will obſerve, that this method 
of Oribaſius runs upon Evacuations and 
Corroborants ; which ſome injudicious 
perſons have thought not only ſeem- 
ingly contradictory, but utterly incom- 
patible; and indeed it is a very vulgar 
error to think, that, when a Phyſician 
chooſes to apply one of them, he muſt 
of courſe in his judgement condemn the 
other. Experience will convince us, 
that the method of uſing both of them, 
is ſo far from being inconſiſtent, that it 
is the moſt rational of any, and often 
extremely neceſſary, not only in this and 
other Diſtempers of the Head, but in 
ſeveral ſorts of Feavers. An under- 
ſtanding Phyſician may collect this 

from 
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from his own Practice; and he who has 
a clear notion of the Animal Oeconomy, 
will be further ſatisfied of the reaſon of 
it: he will eaſily comprehend the neceſ- 
ſity there often is of emptying or ma- 
king a Revulſion, in order to remove 
obſtructions, which may ariſe from a 
redundancy or viſcidity of humours: 
and at the ſame time will diſcern, of 
what ſervice it will be to apply ſuch Re- 
medies in their turn, as may raiſe the 
blood, or to ſpeak more Phyſically, 
make the Fluids circulate in their natu- 
ral courſe, and reſtore the ſolid Parts to 
their Tone. 

Theſe few Inſtances will be ſufficient 
to ſhew, that even this Author, tho' he 
be chiefly a Collector, may furniſh us 
with ſome new and uſeful reflections in 
Phyſick 3 and he who reads him with this 
view, may find ſome other paſſages of 
the ſame kind, not 5p be met with in 
the more ancient writers. 


Oriba- 
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Oribaſius, tho eommonly reckon'd a 
Sardian, was born at Pergamus *, and 
bred up, together with Magnus and 
Tonicus, in the ſchool of Zeno the Cyprian, 
who taught then I ſuppoſe at Sardes, 
tho' afterwards he removed to Alexan- 
dria, where he became a famous pro- 
feſſor . Eunapius, who had good know- 
ledge in Phyſick, and is the ſame per- 
ſon probably, to whom the four books 
De Euporiſtit, &c. are inſcribed, repre- 
ſents Orihaſius as the greateſt Scholar and 
Phyſician of his time, and a very en- 
gaping and agreeable man in converſa- 
tion. He deſcribes him as no leſs con- 
ſiderable in his Intereſt, than in his Learn- 
ing: according to his account he con- 
tributed very much to the advancement 
of Julian to the Empire, who in return 
made him gugſtor of Conſtantinople, 
and who, as appears by one of his“ Let- 
ters, had an intire confidence in him. 
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In the ſucceeding Emperor's time, thro 
the envy of his enemies, he fell into dif. 
grace, had all his eſtate confiſcated, was 
baniſhed, and delivered into the hands of 
Barbarians: amongſt whom, in a little 
time, by his courage and skill, hegain- 
ed ſo much love and reverence, that 
they, ſeeing what great Cures he perfor- 
med, adored him as a God. At laſt he 
was recall'd by the Roman Emperor, and 
flouriſhed in reputation and riches, at 
the very time, when Eunapius wrote this 
account, which muſt be near the year 
400: for Eunapius was then as it ſhould 
ſeem in the firſt rank of Phyſicians a, 
and was but twelve years old at the death 
of Julian in 363. 

Oribaſius wrote Seventy (according to 
Photius) or (according to Suidas) Sewenty 
two Books of Collections, which he com- 
piled not only from Galen, but from all 
the preceding Phyſicians, and his own 
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experience, at the deſire of Julian; the 
Fifteen firſt of which are only remain- 
ing, and tuo others treating of Anato- 
my, which are called by the tranſlator 
Raſarius the 2 Ath and 25 th of that Col- 
lection. Afterwards he made an Epi- 
tome of this great Work, and reduced 
it into nine Books for the uſe of his Son, + 
Euſtathius. He alſo wrote four Books 
about Medicines and Diſtempers, as was 
before obſerved, to his friend Eunapius. 
Beſides theſe, Photius gives an account 
of two other Pieces, extant in his time; 
one conliſting of four, the other of ſe- 
wen Books, which were merely an Epi- 
tome of Galen's works, and dedicated 
likewiſe to Fulian : Paulus mentions this 
Epitome? ; but it is now loſt, as are 
ſome other Tracts, which Suidas takes 
notice of. There are ſeveral Receipts of 
Oribaſius quoted by Aitius. The Com- 
mentaries upon the Aphoriſms of Hip- 
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pocrates, put out by Guinther under his 
name, are, without doubt, ſpurious. It 
is a little ſurprizing, how this Editor, 
who was a Man of ſome learning, could 
take them to be genuine: for beſides 
that it is a trifling work, and as to the 
matter no ways worthy of Orihaſius; the 
Author, whoever he was, manages the 
forgery with ſo little Art, that he makes 
Oribaſius write this at the deſire of Ptole- 
my Euergetes 1, whereas theſe two were ſo 
far from being contemporaries, that there 
is the diſtance of ſix hundred years be- 
tween them. The recom inci ſome- 
times the holy Scriptures, ſometimes Te- 
rence and Virgil”, as books proper to be 
read in particular caſes, and the quoting 
this Hemiſtick out of Ovid, — Timor 
addidit alas, is ſtill more abſurd : and 
makes it probable, that theſe Commenta- 
ries, ſuch as they are, were writ in Latin, 


and by a Chriſtian. 
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Baro huſen has lately given us a sketch 0 

of this author's Theory, with regard to t 

Diſtempers: but ſurely he might have 

ſpared his pains, ſince Oribaſius has not N 

a ſyllable upon this head, but what is to þ 
a 
h 


be found in Galen. And this he might 
have made as good a reaſon for ſaying 


15 nothing upon this article, as he does, fi 
1 when he mentions ÆAtius: who indeed 0 
" ſpeaks more largely to the cauſes of Di- 0 
wy ſtempers, and not only from Galen, e. 
gf but from ſeveral Authors not mention- Ct 
q ed by Oribaſius. I have often admired p 
FP the profound judgement of this modern d 
ih Writer, who could in to ſeveral ſhapes, ir 
{Is firſt in ingenious Dialogues, and now Y 
15 in plain Diſſertations, compoſe a long at 
4 work concerning the Hiſtory of Phyſick, be 
i and yet would only confine himſelf to ſo 
N give an account of the Theory, which Iu 
14 each Phyſician made uſe of: As if it re 
| were of leſs importance to conſider cu 
& their Practice both in Phyſick and Sur- "5 
i gery, and compare it with the — 
| 0 
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of thoſe who lived either before or after 
them. | 

I have faid ſomething already of 
tins, but ſhall obſerve this further of 
him, that in his Chyrurgical pieces there 
are many things worth taking notice of ; 
he mentions ſeveral ways, and not a 
few, which he had ſeen practiced in his 
own time, of performing ſome of the 
operations; and he ſpeaks of his own 
experience, not only i in the chapter con- 
cerning Caſtration*, but in many other 
places. There is in him indeed a great 
deal upon this head, which is neither 
in Celſus, nor Galen: and the manual 
proceſſes he deſcribes in theſe cafes, are 
at leaſt double in number to what may 
be found in them. Nay, there are 
ſome, which are even omitted by Pau- 
lus. To give an inſtance or two: He 
relates, from Aſclepiades, the manner of 
curing an Anaſarca very exactly. This 
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is by making inciſions on the inſide of 
the leg, about four fingers breadth above 
the ankle, as deep as generally thoſe in 
bleeding are made. At firſt a little blood 
iſſues out; after, there is a continual 
diſcharge of water, without any inflam- 
mation, ſo that the aperture cannot be 
cloſed, till the humour is ſpent, and the 
ſwelling gone down : and this drain 
cures the Diſtemper without any inter- 
nal Medicine. Leonides the Alexan- 
drian, an Author who lived after, but 
near Galen's time, and whoſe remains 
we find chiefly in Ætius, ſays further, 
that if the inciſions in the legs do not 
make a diſcharge quick enough, ſome 
ought to be made in other parts of the 
body: in the thighs, in the arms, or in 


the Scrotum, if fwell'd, by which means 


a great quantity of watry matter may 
be evacuated. Archigenes adds, that by 
theſe ſcarifications, not only the ſwel- 
ling of the thighs and legs, but that of 
the Belly has been found to ſubſide. And 
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no doubt, where an Aſcites is attended 
with an Anaſarca this method may ſuc- 
ceed in ſome degree; tho in a ſimple 
Aſcites it muſt be ineffectual. The ope- 
ration itſelf is mentioned by Hippocrates ; 
and has been practiced from his time, 
down to our own days, with great ſuc- 
ceſs. Sylvius de le Boe propoſes another 
way of Acupuncture, and aſſumes the 
diſcovery of it to himſelf; though tis 
plain, it is all taken from the Deſcription 
here given, and in ſo many words de- 
ſcribed by Avicemia: But this is not the 
only modern invention, which we may 
meet with in the ancient writers of Phy- 
ſick. However, it is obvious to all, 
who have ever ſeen any thing of Sur- 
gery, that the Lancet is much to be pre- 
ferred to any Needle, in opening Anaſar- 
cous ſwellings. 


We find many paſſages in this Au- 
thor, to convince us, how much both 


the actual and potential Cautery were then 
D 2 in 
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in uſe: particularly in a Palſy * he ſays, 
from Archigenes, that he ſhould not ar 
all heſitate ro make an Eſchar cither way, 
and this in ſeveral places: one in the 
nape, where the ſpinal Marrow takes 
its riſe; two on each {ide of it; three 
or four on the top of the head, one juſt 
in the middle, and the three others round 
it. He adds, that in this caſe, if the 
Ulcers continue running a good while, 
he ſhould not doubt of a perfect reco- 
very. There are many, who think I/ 
ſues a modern invention, and not in 
the leaſt known to the ancients; but 
ſure any one who conſiders the deſcrip- 
tion here given, muſt be ſatisfied, that 
they had as clear a notion of this mat- 
ter, as we have at this day. Nor is 
this the ſingle inſtance we meet with 
in Ætius. He is ſtill more particular, 
when he comes to order this application 
in an inveterate Aſthma”, after all other 
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remedies have been tried in vain, One, 
he ſays, ſhould be made on each fide near 
the middle of the joining of the Cla- 
vicle, with that caution, as not to touch 
the wind-pipe : then two other little 
ones near the Carotids under tlie chin, 
one on each ſide, ſo as that the Cauſtick 
may penetrate no further than the skin. 
Two others under the breaſts between 


the third and fourth ribs; and again, 
two more backwards towards the fifth 


and ſixth ribs. Another beſides in the 


middle of the thorax, near the begin- 
ning of the Xiphoid cartilage, over the 
orifice of the ſtomach. In like man- 
ner one on each ſide between the eighth 
and ninth ribs. Again ; there ſhould 
be made three others in the back, one 
in the middle, and the two others juſt 
below it, on each ſide of the Vertebræ. 
Thoſe below the neck ought to be pret- 
ty large, not very ſuperficial, nor very 
deep: and all theſe ulcers ſhould be kept 
running for a long time. He adviſes 
D z the 
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the fame fort of operation in an Em- 
pyema, and a Phthifis : and in both thoſe 
caſes we may obſerve, that he orders the 
Eſchar ſhould be made circularly, which 
no doubt keeps the fore longer from 
healing, as is the manner of making il 
ſues by a Cauſtict to this day. Paulus 
tranſcribes, almoſt word for word, what 
has been mentioned in relation to an 
Aſthma, and applys the ſame direction 
to the cure of an Empyema; only adding, 
that the root of Ariſtolochia ſhould be 
uſed, with Oyl ſet on fire by the actual 
Cautery. In the ſame diſtemper he re- 
lates, from Leonides, the manner of paſ- 
ſing a pointed Iron red-hot even thro 
the Pleura, to let out the purulent mat- 
ter from the Thorax. He mentions too 
the common way of making a Paracen- 
teſis; but obſerves, that this operation 
either kills the patient immediately, or 
leaves an incurable Hſtula. This Albu- 
caſis takes from Paulus: but the firſt ob- 
ſervation is not always true; and in ſo 

dan- 
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dangerous a caſe, ſurely one would at 
leaſt compound for fo little an inconve- 
nience as this laſt. Ætius not only in 
other places, but particularly in the 
cure of a Sciatica”, deſcribes the ſeveral 
ways of making potential Cauteries, in 
the Legs, and elſewhere; and tells us 
how the Ulcer may be kept running, 
who in this is every where followed by 
Paulus. From this account of Ætius 
I think it is plain, that the aneients very 
well underſtood the effect of Iſſues,” and 
the beſt way generally ſpeaking how to 
make them, which was by Caufficks : 
and they are ſtill found to be a ſucceſs- 
ful application, in the very diſtempers 
he particularly recommends them for. 
I will only obſerve, that the three chap- 
ters concerning the Palſy, Empyema, and 
Sciatica are taken from Archigenes ; and 
therefore prove, that the antiquity of 
this operation goes as high at leaſt as the 
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time of Domitian. C. Aurelignus men- 
tions both cheſe ways of cauterizing in 
a Head-ach and Sciatica, but in the for- 
mer caſe does not at all approve of it. 
However according to him, Themiſon, 
who was more ancient than Celſus, ad- 
viſes it in a Phthiſis. It is very certain 
indeed, that this uſe of the Cautery was 
well known to Hippocrates, and is in very 
plain terms deſcribed by Celſus, who re- 
commends it, and that always ad ual, in a 
Dropſy”, Epilepſy/, Sciatica*, and Phthi- 
ſis": and to ſhew the true idea he had 
of the adyantage there was in. the diſ- 
charge made by this operation, he lays 
it down as a perpetual rule in all theſe 
caſes, That the ulcers ſhould not be 

£6 healed, bur ſuffered to continue run- 
c ning, till the humour was ſpent, and 
F<. thediſcale reliev d. So Ætius in the 

gate of a bite by a mad dog, adviſes the 
keeping them open forty, or ſixty days 
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and if they cloſe, to open them again 
And this was certainly the practice of 
the ancients, and equivalent no doubt 
to the manner now in uſe. Some would 
make a diſtinction between the Cauteries 
of the ancients and the modern Iſſues ; 
but the ſhort view I have here-given of 
this practice will let us ſee, there is no 
material difference at all. The moderns 
indeed lave thus far improved the expe- 
riment, that they generally order them 
(according to the advice of Rhazes*) in 
the more fleſhy parts of the body; or 
rather, in the interſtices of the e 
whereas we find the ancients ſometimes 
made them near a bone, as in the Ster- 
um, the Nape, the Clavicles, ec. where, 
if any thing is put in to keep the iſſue 
open, it mult preſs upon the Perioffeum, 
and create great pain; beſides that in 
ſuch a part the diſcharge, on which the 
cure chiefly depends, can never be ſo con- 
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ſiderable. This was the way, and the 


only one, of making Iſſues among the an- 
cients; for cutting them with the Knife 
was a much later invention. Many pre- 
fer the actual Cautery to the potential, be- 
cauſe the Eſchar ſeparates much ſooner; 
but as the former has the air of greater ſe- 
verity, the latter is generally ſubſtituted to 
gratify the timorous humour of the pa- 
tient: and for the ſame reaſon ic may be 
practicable to make the Iſſue f- much the 
deeper. Tho' Glandorp, who has writ ve- 
ry well upon this ſubject, has ſuch an opi- 
nion of the former manner, that he had 
rather have ſix Iſſues made that way, than 
one by the other; and in fourteen years 
practice he ſays, he never made uſe of 
the potential Cautery but twice. 

It may not be improper in this place 
to lay ſomething of a particular ſpecies of 
Iſſues, called a Seton, very plainly deſcri- 
bed, as Mr Bernard obſerves, by Lanfranc? 
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four hundred years ago. And if we exa- 
mine into the writers before Lanfranc, we 
ſhall find che practice of ir ſtill more an- 
cient. Roland, who lived earlier in the 
thirteenth Century, not only mentions the 
thing, but uſes the very word *, and gives 
a deſcription, how the needle with the 
thred ſhould be paſſed. Camanuſali, a Phy- 
ſician of Baldach, or Bagdet, who, at the 
lateſt, lived before that Ciry was taken by 
the Tartars in 1258, and who wrote a- 
bout the diſtempers of the eyes, and col- 
lected all that the Arabians, Chaldeans, the 
Fews, and Indians had ſaid upon that ſub- 
ject, mentions a Seton twice; in the cure 
of a Cataract 4, and what he calls the Lunel- 
la, an impoſtume between the Cornea 
and the Uvea. Albucaſis, I think, deſcribes 
the operation plainly, where he treats of 
cauterizing the armpit, for a diſlocation 
of the ſhoulder, when it ariſes from too 
oreat a flux of humours ; and makes uſe 
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of a Cautery, which has two or three ſpits 
or branches, very ſmall, and ſharp, and 
runs into the skin, till it comes out on 
the other ſide . The ſame method he uſes 
in tumours of the Spleen , and adviles 
that the ulcer ſhould be kept running for 
a long time. Franciſcus Pedemontanus, who 
was Phyſician to Robert King of Sicily 
about x 3 10, tranſcribes the words of Al- 
bucaſis, in ſpeaking of a dillocation in the 
ſame place.. There are not only theſe 
authorities for the Seton 's being made uſe 
of in thoſe early times; but the diſcourſe 
of Rhazes concerning Cauteries makes it 
clear, that it was a familiar practice in 
his age. He deſcribes the ſeveral places it 
gi be made in, in the neck, between 
the ribs, in che belly, ec. and for what 
diſtempers, c. the tranſlator calls it Se- 
forium; and theſe ulcers, he ſays, mult be 
kept open cum tentis & petiis, which is 
as pin a ep of a Rowel or a Se- 
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ꝛon, as words can expreſs. For pains iti 
the cars, eyes, or teeth, he particularly ad- 
viſes one to be made either in the middle 
or pulp of the ear, and the running to be 
continued, as long as it can. I therather 
mention this, becauſe it ſeems to be not 
improbable that this hint, as many others 
have been, was at firſt taken from a 
practice very common among Cattle- 
Doctor. Columella, who wrote in Clau- 
diuss time, deſcribes the operation very 
fully, and elegantly in theſe words. 
6e Præſens etiam remedium cognodimus ra- 
ce dicule, quam paſtores conſiliginem v0- 
« cant, Ea in Marſis montibus plurima 
ce naſcitur, omnique pecori maxime eſt ſalu- 
ce raris. Levd manu effoditur ante ſolis 
ce ortum, ſic enim lecta majorem vim credi- 
tur habere. Uſus ejus traditur talit; enea 
ce ſubula pars auriculæ latiſſma circinnſcri- 
ce bitur, ita ut manante ſanguine tanquam 
« O literæ duftus appareat orbiculus. Hoc 


cc 
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ce G intrinſecus, &. ex ſuperiore parte au- 
ce ricule cum fattum eſt, media pars de- 
te ſcripti orbiculi eadem ſubula tranſuitur, 
te & fatto foramini predifta radicula inſe- 
ce ritur; quam cum recens plaga compre hen. 
ce dit, ita continet, ut elabi non poſſit : in 
ce eam deinde auriculam onmis vis morbi, pe- 
ce ſlilenſque virus elicitur, donec pars, que 
ce ſubula circumſcripta eff, demortua exci- 
cc dat, & minime partis jattura caput con- 
ce ſervatur.” The method here men- 
tioned is ſtill in vogue with the herdſ- 
men; and what is propoſed by Columella, 
is, with regard to the Plague or ſome epi- 
demical infection among Cows : and 
accordingly, we find the ſame remedy 
by Iſſues was afterwards applied to a hu- 
mane body in the fame diſtemper ; firſt 
by F. Arculanus, who flouriſhed in the 
fifteenth Century; and from his example, 
ſeveral Phyſicians in the ſucceeding age, 
tecommended them as one of the moſt 
effectual preſervatives in that terrible 
caſe. 


As 
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As to a Seton in particular, it may 
be obſerv'd, that in Albucaſis's time, 
and for ſome hundred years after, the 
way of making it was always by the Cau- 
tery. Hollerius is the firſt, or at leaſt 
one of the firſt, who made it, as is the 
uſual manner now, with a needle un- 
heated; which makes it the more ſur- 
prizing, that Hildanus ſhould fo long af 
ter deſcribe it as an invention of his 
own. However, perhaps the cutting a 
Seton, without a Cautery, may be ſtill 
more ancient ; and there ſeems to be 
ſome ground in the criticiſm of Severi- 
nus, that by the word Sectorium, uſed in 
the tranſlation of Rhaxzes, it is implied 
that it was not done by Uſtion: and in- 
deed it is very plain, that Rhazes di- 
ſtinguiſhes the two ways of performing 
this operation either by huning, or cut- 
ting, and ſometimes by both jointly : 
and in the article where he orders a Seton 
to be cut between the navel and the cla- 
vicle for an Aſthma, Phthifis, Plenriſy, &c. 
; he 
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he adds, that a Cautery likewiſe may be 
applied in the ſame place, for the ſame 
complaints. I muſt obſerve further up- 
on this ſubject, that whoever reads this 
ſhort chapter of Rhaxes, and conſiders 
the diſtenipers, which thele ſeveral ſorts 
of Iſſues are preſctibed for, will quickly 
be ſatisfied, that the ancients knew the 
true force of this application, as well as 
any of the moderns have done ſince. 


Give me leave to conclude this head with 


aremark which Severinus makes upon the 
following paſſage in Rhazes. © — Nota, 
&« hoc generale eſſe, in onmi loco Fontium 
© cauterixandum eff, per quem NHuxus hu- 
te morum tranſire videtur ad membrum ali- 
&« quod, ſi ve deorſum ſive ſurſum, ad in- 
ce tercipiendum Fluxum.— He imagines, 
that from hence the word Fonticulus, as 
uſed in this ſenſe, took its riſe. The ob- 
ſervation is ingenious and natural; and 
as this term 1s certainly modern, it may 
probably be the right way of accounting 
for its ſirſt introduction. 
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Atlur is the firſt, who, from Loom 
| tes, has given us any account of the 
Dracumculis, a fort of worms ſometimes 
little, ſometimes large, which breed moſt 
frequently in the legs, and now and 
then in the muſcular parts of the arm, 
and of the ſides (Paulus adds b) in chil- 
dren. The diſtemper . chiefly affects 
children, and is ofteneſt obſerved in 
M#thiopia and India. Galen never ſaw it, 
only had heard there was ſuch a one in 
Arabia: and therefore does not pretend 
to give a deſcription of it. Theſe worms 
move under the skin, without giving 
any pain; but in time the place ſuppu- 
rates about the extremity of the worm, 
the skin opens, and the head of the ani- 
mal appears. Care muſt be taken to 
let the worm come out intirely of itſelf, 
or by the help of a ſtring ot inciſion: 
for if it breaks, and part of it remains 
behind, ir occaſions exquiſite pains. Pau- 
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lat propoſes another 5 of drawing 
out, by faſtening a little leaden ale 
the worm, to bring it away by degrees 
but others, he ſays, think — by this 
proceſß i it would be liable to break. The 
worm ſometimes is extremely long, com- 
monly of ten or fiftcen palms length; 
Albucafis tells us he ſaw one of twenty; 
and Rhaxes mentions a caſe, where a per- 
ſon had forty of theſe worms in his bo- 
dy, and ee Several paſſages to 
the ſame purpoſe, we may find in more 
modern Hiſtorians l. The Arabians, 
from the diſtemper being frequent at Me- 
dina, gave it the name of Vena Medinen- 
ſis; and they called it a vein, becauſe they 
doubted, as Soranus did before, whether 
it was a living animal and not rather ſome 
concreted ſubſtance like a nerve: and 
therefore Avicema, contrary to the me- 


thod of Paulus, treats of it, not amongſt 


Worms, but amongſt Abſceſſes. In this 
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certainly they were miſtaken ; and Lo- 
nides here we ſee, in ditect terms, calls it 
an Animal. Velſchius, to diſplay his Arabick 
learning, of which indeed he has a great 
deal, has written a whole book about it, 
by way of comment upon a chapter in 
Avicenna, concerning this ſubject : bur 
Avicenna adds little to the deſcription here 
given in ¶ÆQtius: and if 22 thought 
it more proper to have an Arabian au- 
thor, and no other to comment upon, he 
might as well have choſen Rhazes, who 
many years before wrote as fully of this 
diſtemper as Avicema. The Vena Me- 
dinenſis is, by many authors, and by 
Mr. le Clerc himſelf, in his Supplement, 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame as another di- 
ſtemper deſcribed by the Arabiant, the 
Affedtio Bovina, which is a little worm, 
and often found in Cows. But Mins 
plainly diſtinguiſhes the two ſorts, large, 
and little: and Albucafis has two! ſepa- 
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| rate chapters concerning theſe two diſea- | 
| les, and the deſcription he gives of them | 
is very different. 
This diſtemper is often attended with 
a feaver for two or three days, and ſome- 
times brings on terrible ſymptoms, and 
ends in Abſceſſes, which require many 
months to cure them. It is very com- 
mon in Guinea, and chiefly among the 
natives: Kempfer u found it ſo too at Or- 
muz upon the Perſian gulf, and there- 
fore calls it Dracunculur Perſarum, and 
not only there, but in Tartary. Heob- 
ſerves that the diſeaſe prevails molt in 
the hotteſt climates and in the hotteſt 
weather; and attributes the production 
of theſe worms to the ſtagnating rain- 
water, which is ſo much made uſe of 
in ſuch countries. It is eaſier, he ſays, 
to be cured in the climate it is bred in. 
He ſaw this worm twice alive, and de- 
ſcribes the manner of extracting it at 
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large : which is much the ſame as the 
Surgeons now ule in the Weſt Indies with 
the Blacks. 

EAtius is every where full of outward 
applications, and employs almoſt a 
whole book ” particularly upon Plaſters : 
where he amaſſes together not only thoſe 
which Galen has deſcribed in his treati- 
ſes concerning the compoſition of Medi- 
cines, but all thoſe he could find. in 
the more modern authors, Perſians and 
Mg yptians as well as Greeks. Thele he 
ranges according to the ſeveral virtues 
with which they are endowed, and the 
different uſes ro which they are adapted. 
He is very accurate and diſtin in ex- 
plaining the reaſons, and deſcribing the 
forms of thoſe which make by much the 
largeſt part of this claſs, thoſe I mean 
which are deſigned for diſcuſſing or ſup- 
purating tumours. We ſhall find he 
ſpeaks very ſenſibly of this matter: 


. 
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«© When any hardneſs begins, and ſome 
ce ſeriſeof feeling ſtill remains, emollient | 
ce medicines, he ſays, ſhould be appli- | 
ec ed, ſuch as at the ſame time mode- 
& rately diſcuſs : and many there are | 
* which partake of both theſe qualities. | 
© For violent diſcutients, which evacu- | 
cc ate without ſoftening, do indeed leſ- 
© ſen the ſwelling ; but leave afterwards 
& an incurable evil. For the thinner 
© hitmours being exhaled, thoſe which 
saxe more groſs Read terrene (tay behind, 
and are not to be removed by Art; 
therefore ſuch applications ſhould be 
ce uſed, as have a mixture of both. Firſt 
«© therefore we ſhould try Emollients, then 
*© proceed to Diſcutients, and mix them 
ce by degrees with the other. The ha- 
© bit of the body muſt likewiſe be con- 
© ſidered, as well as the condition of 
© the ſwelling, By this means we may 
* attain to a knowledge, conjectural 
£ indeed,” but not entirely devoid of 
** Art: and by trying the experiment 
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« two or three days in the manner de- 
*© ſcribed, we may eaſily diſcern, whe- 
ce ther we ſhould diminiſh, Or increaſe 
ce the force of the Medicine.” And when 
he comes to mention the diſtinction 
between diſcutient and ſuppnratives, he 


is ſtill more explicit. Thoſe who 


ce have deſcribed the virtues of com- 
ce pound Medicines have called ſome 
ce plaſters drawing, and ſome diſcuſſing 
ce there àre too thoſe, that ſhare both 
ce theſe qualities, which have a great af- 
« finity one with the other. For thoſe 


e that draw, do at the fame time diſ- 
ce cuſs; and thoſe that diſcuſs, draw : 


A 


« and they act either way with more 
* energy, according as the predominant 


ce quality prevails. And therefore when 
ce ye reduce them to the form of a Pla- 
ce fler, we muſt mix with them ſome- 
ce times Pitch, ſometimes Wax, ſome- 
* times Oyl or Roſm, &c. ſuch ſubſtan- 
e ces not having, in any great degree, 
either a drawing or a diſcutient faculty- 
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And yet when he comes to give us a de- 
tail of theſe Plaſters, he leaves us in con- 
fuſion and uncertainty as to the opera- 
tion of them: and does nat diſtinguiſh 
enough which are molt proper for diſcuſ- 
ſion, and which for ſuppuration; nay, 
often the ſame Plaſter is recommended 
ſtrongly for both intentions. What he 
gays of ſome diſcuſſing Plaſters is very ex- 
traordinary, not to ſay extravagant; he 
has one which he ſtiles a? moſt wonderful 
diſcuſſer of Abſceſſes; and that called Hel- 
ladicum?, he tells us, diſperſes Abſceſſes, 
when turned into Pus. But I may, I be- 
lieve, venture to affirm, that it is out of 
the power of any medicine, to work ſuch 
a miraculous change in Abſceſſes, which 
ariſe upon an Inflawmatiqn. For as many 
times no application will hinder the ma- 
king of matter in a tumour, ſo when it is 
once made, I conceive it is certain, that 
no art can give any cure but by letting it 
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out. But as this ſubject wants ſome fur- 
ther explanation, allow me to enlarge up- 
on it, ſo far at leaſt as this author ſhews 
me the way. One would naturally think, 


that the Practice of outward applications, 


which began ſo early and has continued 
in all ages almoſt the ſame, might have 
been ſettled and adjuſted to an exact nice- 
ty. No diſtempers have ever oftner oc- 


curred, than Humoral Tumours: and yet if 


we look into the writers of Surgery, an- 
cient as well as modern, tho they have 
been very luxuriant in diſtinguiſhing theſe 
Tumours into their proper ſpecies and fa- 
milies, we ſhall find this ſubject hand- 
led with ſo much perplexity and confu- 
ſion, that the indications and the reme- 
dies will appear to us equally uncertain. 

To re- examin only the two moſt gene- 
ral ways already mentioned, with which 
Tumours are treated, and thoſe very di- 
ſtinct from and contrary to one another, 
Diſcuſſion and Suppuration : if our pra- 
ctice muſt be directed by what we read, 


we 
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we ſhall often find our ſelves at a loſs, 
which of the methods ought to be fol- 
lowed; or if we ſhould chance to find 
it, what Medicines muſt be applied ro 
make that method ſucceed : one author 
extolling that for the beſt diſcutient, 
which is as vehemently recommended 
by another to promote ſuppuration ; tho 
ſurely if we would make uſe of the light, 
which Anatomy gives us into the true 
texture of the cutaneous parts, nothing 
might be more clearly explain'd, than 
the nature and reaſon of theſe operations. 
In order therefore to form a right no- 
tion of diſcuſſion, we muſt firſt of all ſup- 
pole, that the ſeveral fluids which make 
theſe tumours, are as yet contained in 
their proper veſlels : but an obſtruction 
ariſing in the capillary arteries, either 
from a fault in the blood, or from ex- 
ternal accidents, the humours, which 
ſhould circulate, ſtagnate in the part af- 
fected, and by a continual afflux diſtend 
the veſſels ſo much beyond their dimen- 


ſions, 
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ſions, as to raiſe a ſwelling. Now from 
the very account here given of the pro- 
duction of a tumour, tis plain what 
are the proper and genuine intentions of 
diſcuſſion, which are tuo; that is to open 
the pores ſo, as that the redundant mat- 
ter may be in ſome meaſure diſcharged 
by perſpiration; and to attenuate and 
alter the humours ſo, (and not only by 
outward but by inward methods) that 
they may recover their uſual courſe thro 
the capillary veſſels: and theſe r de- 
ſigns muſt be carried on jointly, which, 
whenever they are, are the adequate 
means to make the tumour ſubſide and 
vaniſh. For if we ſhould only purſue 
the firſt intention, that of opening the 
pores, the thinner part of the matter, 
as Ætius very juſtly obſerves, would fly 
off, whilſt the remainder grows luer 
fixes the obſtruction, and thickens the 
membranes. Hence ſo often, upon the 
ule of violent hot diſcuſſives, which pro- 
mote too free a perſpiration, is left an 
incu- 
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incurable induration and Scirrbus: in the 
ſame manner as in ſome Feavers, clpecial- 
ly what are called the ſow, too liberal a 
uſe of Diaphoreticks, without proper 
Exacuationt, renders the blood more viſ- 
cous than it was before, and more liable 
to ſtagnation; which ill judg d and pre- 
poſterous method not only gives no re- 
lief to the original complaints, but lays 
a foundation for many diſtempers, and 
perhaps of a worſe kind, to ſucceed. 
If we conſider this matter with any at- 
tention, we ſhall eaſily perceive how ill 
Diſcuſſion is defined by ſome writers of 
Inſticutions, to be an inſenſible Evacua- 
tion; the ſecond intention to attenuate 
and alter the humours, which is of equal 
neceſſity, being left out in the defini- 
tion. For this reaſon, in order to make 
a right diſcuſſion, we find Atius, and 
after him Hildanus, adviſes always ſome 
ſhare of emollient ingredients, whoſe par- 
ticles may ſerve to qualify the force of 
the others, and reſtrain the tao vehe- 
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ment and precipitate diſſipation, that 
would otherwiſe be made thro the skin. 
And upon the ſame view it is, that ſome 
practical writers ſo highly commend a 
mixture of ſpirituous and oily medicines, 
not only to diſcuſs ſwellings, but to caſe 
pain. Accordingly our experience tells 
us, how effectual Oyl of Turpentine, and 
all chymical oyls are, in theſe caſes; which 
are nothing elſe bur ſpirits locked up, 
and, as the phraſe is, concentred by ſome 
oleaginous ſubſtance, as we may argue 
from that eaſy rarefaction and quick 
aſcent by fire; and therefore, upon re- 
peated diſtillations, being more freed 
from the viſcous particles, they are con- 
verted into ſpirits, and are ſo called. So 
neceſſary it is to carry on the intention 
of attenuating at the ſame time, that 
we make a diſcharge. Hence thoſe ap- 
plications, which have a mixture of 
Mercury in them, prove the moſt effe- 
ctual diſcuſſives: and a medicine chiefly 
conſiſting: of Car, is what is moſt 
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recommended by Alexander, for diſſol- 
ving the concretions in the joints, which 
ariſe from a Rheumatiſm or Gout, Ac- 
cordingly we ſhould never fail of ſeeing 
che ſame effects, if Opium and Camphir, 
two of the molt attenuating ſubſtances 
which perhaps we have, had a larger pro- 
portion in diſcuſſive compoſitions. On 
che other hand we muſt purſue this de- 
ſign of attenuating in ſuch a manner, as 
not to uſe thoſe things, which clog or ob- 


ſtruct the cutaneous paſlages. Oyls, which 


are very glutmous, come under this chara- 


cter; and therefore Ætius, upon the ap- 
plication of the Perſian? plaſter, which he 
deſcribes, and even commends to a degree 
of rapture, gives a particular caution, thar 


no oy! ſhould be ſmear d upon the part. 


Galen expreſsly ſays, that oyls ſtop the 


pores; and accordingly adviſes Unction 
after Bathing, for this reaſon, that they 
ſhould nor perſpire roo much. And 
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oyl of Maftich? is a remedy much eſtee- 
med by our author for the cure of im- 
moderate ſweats, becauſe it obſtructs the 
pores. Upon the ſame principle C. Au- 
relianus argues againſt the application of 
oyl of Roſes, in the acceſſion of a phrenſy. 
And it was more upon this account, no 
doubt, that the Arbleticks, among the an- 
cients, uſed to anoint all their bodies over 
with oyl, than for the reaſon commonly 
aſſigned of making any faſt hold more 
difficult: for perſpiration being ſtopt, 
there was a larger ſupply of blood and 
ſpirits to the muſcles, which enabled 
them to exert a greater force and vigour, 
during their exerciſes. Therefore per- 
haps the invention of Unttions is gene- 
rally attributed to Herodicus, who was 
the firſt that preſcribed Gynmaſticł medi- 
cines. Hippocrates and Galen forbid the 
uſe of oyls and fats in freſh wounds and 
ulcers; for this reaſon, that they keep in 
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the matter, which ſhould be diſcharged, 
and often occaſion a fungus : and Hilda- 
nus in the compoſition of his Unguentum 
Mg yptiacum, ſo highly commended by 
himſelf and others for the cure of Gan- 
grenes, though now not ſo much in 
vogue, uſes neither oy! nor fat: and tis 
no impettinent caution which he gives 
about the \cataplaſm he recommends for 
the ſame purpole, that great care ſhould 
be taken, leaſt the flower of beans and 
lentils, Sc. he makes it with, ſhould be 
boiled too much, and by that means con- 
tract a viſcoſity, ſo as to endanger a ſtop- 
page of perſpiration. And the reaſon is 
plain to any one, who underſtands the 
Anatomy of theſe parts: for we ſes the 
plates of the cuticle ſo diſpoſed, and ran- 
ged one over another in ſuch a manner, 
that they are often ſtuck and glewed to- 
gerher, even by ſo thin and ſubtile a ſub- 
ſtance, as that of perſpiration itſelf. So 
in inflammations and ſtrains, the gluti- 
nous oyls are certainly prejudicial and 


inſtead 


3 
inſtead of diſcuſſing the ſwelling, bring 
it to matter; and if this be ſuperficial and 
near a bone, to the no little hazard of ma- 
king it foul. The like obſervations have 
been made of ſtrong ſuppurative medi- 
cines uſed at firſt in a Paronychia, when 
the rumour has lain deep and cloſe to the 
bone; and in this very caſe you will find 
a different practice marked out by fitius”. 
Our own Surgeons with great judgement | 
divide the tumour lengrh-ways, upon one 
ſide of the Tendon ; which ſaves the patient 
a great deal of pain, and ſecures him from 
danger. Wax is ranked only amongſt the 
ſuppuratives by Celſus, and no doubt pro- 
perly belongs to that claſs: and yet what 
a-ſhare is allowed it now in diſcuſſive ap- 
plications? Gums and Roſins, though they 
are complex ſubſtances, and Hah a mix- 
ture of penetrating parts, yet they con- 
tain ſome too of ſuch a glutinous natute, 
as Ætius himſelt Wm an that ey 
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ſeem adapted more to cloſe, the pores, 
than to clear them; and therefore, by 
Fallopius, who has diſtinguiſh'd better be- 


tween diſcutients and ſuppuratives, than 


moſt writers, are thought improper for 
che intention of diſcuſſing. Hildanus 
gives us many inſtances of the miſchie- 
vous conſequences of Paracelſus's Stiftick 
plaſter, ſo mightily cried up in his time 
for the cure of wounds: and he attributes 
theſe ill effects to the large proportion 
the Gums have in it, which, he ſays, con- 
ſtantly increaſe the flux of humours to 
the part they are applied to. So in 
 Phlegmons gummy plaſters laid on too 
early, raiſe the ſwelling, and heighten 
the pain. For when we rarify and at- 
tract the humours, and at the ſame time 
obſtruct the pores, ſo as to hinder a free 
diſcharge; we are ſo far from promo- 
ting 222 that we put nature upon 
N and indeed a quite different ef- 
fort, that of ſuppuration. And yet if we 


examin the compoſition of the dijcutient 
iis; | plaſters 
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am afraid many of them will come un- 
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plaſters and ointments now in vogue, 1 


der this @enſure. The practice of the 
ancients was, no doubt, more ſimple 
and uniform. Hippocrates, without diſ- 
pute, underſtood Surgery very well, and 
yet we read of no plaſters in his works: 
he uſes a few Cerotes only, and thoſe but 
ſeldom. The ointnients he mentions were 


not any thing like what we call ſo now, 


but were either ſimple oyls, or an infu- 
ſion of herbs made in oy/. But we find 
his practice in diſcuſſion run wholly up- 
on fomentations : a Way perhaps which 
he thought molt proper both to extract 
the virtue of the plants, and to con- 
vey it into the veſſels where the tumour 
is. In Celſus's time the Materia Medica 
was much enlarged ; and as his chief ex- 
cellency lay in the chirurgical part of his 
Writings, ſo we ſee the outward applica- 

tions bear the largeſt ſhare in them. 


However, if we look into the Malag- 


ma s, which he deſcribes for diſcuſſi ves, 
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we ſhall find a leſs proportion in them 
of oyl, fat, or wax, than in our mo- 
dern receipts. The compoſition of me- 
dicines was ſtill much improved in the 


time of Andromachus, and brought to 


more perfection in Galen's, and even af- 
ter that, as we may learn from ÆAtius, 
great additions were made to this part of 
Pharmacy : yer notwithſtanding the in- 
gredients were numerous, they were not 
altogether inconſiſtent. For either there 
were none of thoſe groſs ſubſtances mix- 
ed with the diſcutients; as we may re- 
mark in moſt of thoſe deſcribed in the 
fifth chapter, and recommended by a 
good judge, Leonides, for the cure of 
ſtrumous ſwellings, and which indeed 
are Cerotes chiefly : or if they were put 
in for the ſake of the form, a larger ſhare 
of warm ingredients was always added 
to make amends. Upon examination, I 
believe it would appear, that theſe rules 
have not been ſo well purſued in the 
ſucceeding ages; particularly with regard 
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141 
to compound ointments. Perhaps what 
Zuelfer obſerves of Agrippa's ointment, 
may be juſtly applied to moſt of the 
others, which are uſed for diſcuſſing, that 
the juices or roots boiled, would do bet- 
ter without the Wax or the Oyl. And 
therefore, in moſt caſes where diſcutient 
or ſtrengthening ointments are appli- 
ed now, Hippocrates uſed fomentations 
made of the herbs infuſed in water. A 
like ſimplicity you may meet with in 
the plaſter of / Nechepſo, mentioned by 
Miius : where the leaves of Cypreſs are 
only pounded and ſoaked in the ſecond 
droppings of new Wine: this he com- 
mends for an admirable diſcuſſive in 
ſtrumous ſwellings, and aſſures us it will 
cure in ſeven days. He ſays there is a 
natural property in this medicine, which 
makes it a kind of Specifick in this caſe; 
and therefore adds, that if you would 
change it, or mix any thing elſe with 
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it, you will do more hurt chan good. 
Indeed in all the compoſitions for 
diſcuſſion, the mixture of glutinous 
things ſeems not to contribute to their 
efficacy, but to their conſiſtence on- 
ly. And might not this more particu- 
larly be faid of Mercurial ointments 
and bn which perhaps would ſoo- 
ner anſwer the end of diſcuſſing, if the 
Alen were only mixed with a little 
Lard, in the manner which you know 
Fallopius uſed, or with Turpentine, than, 
as is the general practice, with an unrea- 
ſonable heap of glutinous and mucilagi- 
nous ſubſtances, which, by clogging the 
pores, only ſerve to hinder the Mercury 
in its operation, and in a literal Senſe to 
kill it. As to the uſe of Plaſters in this 
caſe of diſcuſſion, Galen excepts againſt 
the very form, as being too hard and ſtiff; 
and therefore in Phlegmons, which are to 
be diſcuſſed, he adviſes Liniments only, 
as leſs likely ro obſtruct the pores. Of 
ſuch a fort of conſiſtence are the Enpla- 
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fra ex ſuccis, deſcribed by Ætiur, whete 
the juices of the plants are boiled up in 
oyl only. Yer in oedematous ſwellings 
at leaſt Plaſters are proper, and may in 
ſome ſenſe be ſaid to ſerve for a bandage 
or compreſs to force the humours into 
their uſual channels. 

Thus we fee what are the proper 
methods which nature, and her beſt in- 
rerpreters, point out for diſcuſſion: and 
from what has been ſaid upon this head, 
we may eaſily form a right notion of 
ſuppuration : to effect which, we mult 


indeed ſtop the pores, ſo as to leave no 


vent thro' the skin, but at the ſame time 
rarefy and attract the humours ſo, that 
by the great diſtention they make, they 
may burſt the veſſels; which when ex- 
travaſated and brought to digeſtion, ap- 
pear in the form of Pus, And from 
hence it is, that if we open a tumour 
too ſoon, when the matter is crude, we 
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hinder it from ripening. Therefore all 
thoſe medicines, which have been men- 
tioned as improper for diſcuſſion, are the 
beſt ſuppuratives; accordingly Galen lays, 
they ought to conſiſt of groſs parts, 


and the Tetrapharmacum, compoled of 


. Pitch, Fat, Roſin, and Wax, is thought 


to be the ſtrongeſt ſuppurative by Celſus. 
So in wounds, the matter is at length 
brought to digeſtion by the application 
of emplaſtick medicines. And as. was 
obſerved in diſcuſſion, that extremely 
viſcous things ought not to be admitted, 
ſo neither any thing that is very diſcu- 
tient or deterſive, ſhould be mixed in 
thoſe applications deſigned only to ſup- 
purate; for the reaſon Hollerius gives in 
this caſe, becauſe we then open the pores, 


which ſhould be ſhut, And there have 


been too many - unfortunate inſtances, 
where the intention has been to ſuppu- 
rate, and applications uſed all the while 
to diſcuſs. For when the matter is of 
itſelf tending to ſuppuration, any en- 
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deayour, by way of diſcuſſion, revulſion 


or evacuation, does but divert it from 


coming to a head, and fo prolong, if 
not wholly fruſtrate, the cure: on the 
contrary it is plain, that while we are 
carrying on the deſign of Diſcuſſion, we 
ought to ule at the ſame time all imward 
means of emptying the veſlels and re- 
moving the obſtructions in them, as 
Etius every where inculcates : for elle, 
inſtead of diſcuſſing, we bring the tu- 
mour to ſuppuration. Nature is always 
ſimple and uniform ; and Art, to ſuc- 
ceed well in following her, muſt always 
tend to the ſame point. And certainly, 
if this part of Surgery were ſer in a more 
diſtinct view by thoſe who are maſters 
in that way, and the effects of outward 
applications berter adjuſted and explain- 
ed, nothing would give us a greater 
light into the virtues and operations of 

internal medicines. 
Several other particulars, which oc- 
cur in Ætius, relating to Surgery de- 
| ſerve 


741 
ſerve our attention: ſome paſſages 


there 


are too, which would furniſh very good 


hints with regard to our own profeſſion. 


I ſhall for a ſample inſtance in one, 


wherein is laid down a rule of practice 
very well worthy of our imitation. The 
chapter *, at leaſt ſome part of it, is 
taken from Herodotus, and treats of the 
&Zz>0#gle or cuticular eruptions of all 


ſorts, which have a Feaver attending 


chem, or follow upon a Feaver, eſpe- 
cially thoſe which create an itching, and 
appear like Fleabites in the skin. In 
this caſe, he ſays, nature is for the moſt 
part overloaded with redundant and viti- 
ated juices : which, unleſs they are car- 
ried off by ſome evacuations, either by 
- omit or ſtool, are apt to fall upon the 
vital parts, and to prove dangerous. In 
the beginning therefore, if the Feaver is 
ſtrong, the firſt thing he adviſes to be 
done, is to let blood. I don't queſtion 
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but it was a vulgar notion then, as it is 
now, chat an eruption upon the skin for- 
bids ſuch a practice: and the reaſon com- 
monly aſſigned, is the fear that the hu- 
mour may retreat from the circumfe- 
rence to the center. But it were eaſy to 
ſhew, from the rules of the animal eco- 
nomy, how falſe a way of reaſoning this 
is; and how in many caſes, where the 
blood abounds, or is very viſcous, leſ- 
ſening the quantity will attenuate its par- 
ticles, and give them a greater freedom 
to circulate: ſo that by this means the 
eruption, inſtead of being checked, ad- 
vances in a kindlier manner. Therefore 
in an Eryfipelas, Small Pox, Meaſles, Scar- 
let Feaver, 8c. if thef ymptoms run high, 
and affect the head, the lungs, or any other 
part, fo as to give intenſe pain, bleeding 
will be found a very rational and ſafe pra- 
Qice, And in fact, tho I have tried no 
ent more frequently, I never 
once obſerved that any of theſe eruptions 
ſtruck in upon bleeding, whey the dil- 


caſe 
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caſe required that treatment. In inflam- 
matory caſes, and in an Eryſipelas parti- 
cularly, it is often ſeen by experience, that 
ſearifying upon the part, when the mem- 
branes are loaded and thicken'd, will re- 
move the inflammation in a very ſudden 
and ſurprizing manner. | 

fMtius was a native of Amida in Me- 
fopotamia, ſtudied at Alexandria, and was 
probably a Chriſtian x, which perhaps 
may be the reaſon, why many have con- 
founded him with another of that name, 


a famous Arian of Antioch, who lived 


in the time of Julian. In ſome manu- 
ſcripts he has the ſtyle of Ksuns Over?) 
Comes Obſequii, i. e. the chief Officer of 
thoſe, who uled to go before the Empe- 
- xor, as his attendance and Harbingers. 
We find in him ſeveral particularities re- 
hting to the Aig yptian Pharmacy. He 
has collected a great multitude of re- 
ceipts, particularly thoſe, which had been 
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- much celebrated or uſed as Noſtrums by 
their Inventors. Some of theſe he ſeems 
- to mention with no other deſign, than 
to expoſe them, and to let us ſee the ex- 
travagant rate people were induced to 
pay for them: for inſtance, the Colly- 
rium of Danaus , which is ſold in Con- 
flantinople for one hundred and twenty 
Numiſmata, and with great difficulty ob- 
. tained from him : The Colical Antidote 
: of Nicoftratus *, called very preſumptu- 
oully Iſotheos, bought for two talents. 
1 It ſeems, I ſay, to have been his deſign 
: to ſhew us, how little there is in ſuch 
| receipts, when they are once made pub- 
; lick, whatever pompous titles they might 
bear, or how much ſoever they might 
be in vogue: and therefore he gives 
them no character himſelf, nor recom- 
mends them from his own experience, 
as he does very deſervedly the Philonium *. 
It was enough, he thought, ro make a 
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bate recital of them, as inſtances per- 
haps of the knavery in thoſe who ſold 
them, and of the fooliſh credulity in thoſe 

who bought them. A man "who has 
the leaſt acquaintance with Phyſick muſt 
be ſenſible, that any univerſal remedy 
muſt be a cheat; and tho' it be never ſo 
good and valuable a medicine it (elf; 
yet it is utterly impoſſible it can be 
_ equally applicable to all perſons, in all 
caſes, and at all junctures; and there- 


fore it muſt be determined by the skill 


of ſome diſcerning Phyſician, who. is 


well appriſed of the nature and ſymp- 


toms of the diſeaſe, where to give it and 
where to forbear. We need not go far 
for a proof of this: we have a convins 
cing one in that great, and perhaps the 
only Specifick, the Bark : which if uſed 
| indiffrencly, and without judgement; 
even in intermitting caſes, has a chance to 
doas much hurt as good. 

ÆEtius ſeems. to be the farſt Greek wri- 


ter in Phyſick among the Chriſtians, as 
far 
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far as I can recollect, who gives us any 
ſpecimen of medicinal ſpells and charms, 
ſo much in vogue with the old 

tians, ſuch as that of St. Blaſius*, in re- 
moving a bone which ſticks in the 
throat, and another in relation to a 
Fiftula. 

The diviſion of the ſfaxteen books of 
ZEtins into four mleaBiBrou Was certainly 
not made by himſelf, as Fabricius ob- 
ſerves, but was the invention of ſome 
modern; for the way of quoting him, 
aſed not only by himſelf, but by Pho- 


tius, is according to the numerical ſe- 


ries of the books. Tho' I find in one 


place the tranſlator uſes the word Quater- 
nionibus, which ſlip d in there I believe 
through inadvertency. | 
I ſhall take my leave of this author 
with giving you a ſample of a remedy 
for the Gout, both becauſe it is ſome- 
what extraordinary, and the firſt in its 
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kind I believe in the hiſtory of Phyſick. 
It is an external Medicine: he calls it 
the? Grand Dryer: the patient is to uſe it 
for a whole year, and obſerve this diet 
beſides in each month. He calls the 
months by the Alexandrian, or Ag yp- 
tian names; but in Engliſh, the dire- 
ction runs thus. In September, to eat 
c and drink milk: In October, to eat 
ce garlick: in November, to abſtain from 
ce bathing : in December, not to eat cab- 
© bage : in January, to take a glaſs of 
« pure wine in the morning : in Fe- 
* bruary, to cat no bete: in March, to 
te mix ſweet things both in eatables and 
e drinkables : in April, not to eat horſe- 
&© radiſh; nor in May, the fiſh called 


* Polypus: in June, to drink cold wa- 


e ter in a morning: in July to avoid 
te venery; and laltly in Auguſt, to eat 
c no mallows.” This may give us ſome 
idea of the Quackery of thoſe times; 
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and yet there is a more extravagant ? Au- 
tidote than this in Alexander for the ſame 
diſtemper; which muſt be uſed too for 
a twelve-month with the following regu» 
lation. © To be given in January, 
© February, March, and April, froe days 
tc in each month alternately ; in May, 
e three, and in June, two alternately : 
te in July, Auguſt, and September, each 
cc one day; in Offober and November, 
te each two days, and in December, four 
ce alternately.” So that there are thirty- 


fer doſes in the year. At the ſame time 


the patient muſt abſtain from wine, 
ſwines-fleſh, beef, hare, cabbage, mu- 
ſtard, milk, cc. He has another too 
conſiſting of three hundred and ſixty 
five Potions, and this muſt be taken fo 
as to furniſh out a courſe for two years. 
And I dare fay, whoever will have pa- 
tience to go through ſuch a regimen, 
for ſo long a time together, and intire- 
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6 conform himſelf to theſe ſtrict rules, 
wil complain leſs of the Gout, than we 
find they do in our modern times. 
However Alexander is an author of 

a quite different ſtamp, and, as Mr. le 
Clerc himſelf owns, has more the air of 
an original Writer; and ſuch certainly he 
is: for he has for the moſt part a lan- 
guage and a method, if we compare 
him with Galen, or the copiers we have 
named, peculiar to himſelf. And when 
he follows the ancients in deſcribing the 
ſymproms, or the cure of diſtempers, 
as no doubt he, and every one elſe muſt 
or ſhould do at leaſt, when they write a 
Syſtem of Phylick, it is {till in his own 
way, and in his own phraſe. His ſtyle 
indeed in the main, is very good, ſhort, 
clear, and to uſe his own term, con- 
fiſting of common expreſſions : and 
though through a mixture of ſome fo- 
_ reign words, occaſion'd perhaps by his 

travels, not always perfectly elegant, yet 

very expreſſive and intelligible. The 
| others 
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others range diſtempers in a very confu- 
ſed manner; he takes them as they lie in 
order, literally from head to foot. He 
is the only Greek Writer, who is as me- 
thodical, tho in a different way, as Are- 
tæus: and theſe uo, whom I look upon 
as the moſt valuable authors ſince Hippo- 
crates, agree in another thing, that they 
treat of but few diſtempers, not above 
fifty or ſirry. And which therefore may 
be ſuppoſed to have come oftner within 
the reach of their own obſervation. For 
if they had tranſcribed out of others 
only; why ſhould not their works have 
been as voluminous, as thoſe of Oriba- 
ſaus and Ætius? One thing I am ſur- 
prized at, that Alexander does not treat 
of any diſorders incident to Women, He 
is accurate enough in explaining the 


cauſes of diſeaſes, and the intentions he 


lays down for the cure, are very judici- 
ous. In the Diagnoſtict part he is ex- 
cellent, and very exact in diſtinguiſhing 
diſtempers, which have a near reſem- 

l blance 
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blance to one another; as a Pleuriſy z, 
from an inflammation of the kwer ; the 
ſtone * from the colick ; beffical teavers* | |, 
from quotidians and others. We may at 
firſt view diſcern, how deficient Oribaſus | 73.3 
and Ætius are in this point. He giyes us 
the hiſtory of tuo caſes with his method ch 
of proceeding, in a Tertian', and Scir-  .7 
rhus * of the Spleen: which, except what ph 
we read in Hippocrates and Galen, and 06 
thoſe not ſo particularly ſtated, are the 7 
only examples of this kind in anti- ger 
quity. the 
He is very punctual in relating the hc 
compoſitions of medicines, and in men · 
tioning the time, and way of giving 
them: among theſe there are ſeveral of I %, 
his own. Indeed to ſpeak the truth, 
there is ſo much choice of medicines in 
him, that there are rather too many, 
than too few. - But he ſeems to be a 
ſtrong believer in the force of all his 
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drugs. There is another foible too, 
which I muſt not forget, his ſuperſition, 
and the faich he has in Charms and Amu- 
lets, much beyond what one would ex- 
pect from a man of his good judgment. 
He endeavours to give ſome reaſons for 
it”, and pleads the precedent of Galen; 
there are ſeveral inſtances of his being 
addicted ro Magick ; and he is the only 
Phyſician, perhaps, who ever quored 
Oftanes, one of the oldeſt of the Perſian 
Magi. However, whether this procee- 
ded from the humour of the times, or 
the weakneſs of old age, the credulity 
ſhould be overlooked. I ſhall juſt take 
notice, that he mentions theſe fort of 
remedies only in Agues, Stone, Colick, and 
Gout : and ] think it has been the faſhion 
almoſt ever ſince, that the uſe of theſe na- 
gical applications has chiefly prevailed in 
thoſe diſtempers. As good a one as any 
of the reſt, is the verſe in Homer, 
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Telpigg: ai, van & iomranitele nam 
And is never the Worſe for being the Cheapeſt. 


In other matters, whatever regard he 
pays to the ancients, he is very free in 
giving his own opinion, and expreſſing 
his diſſent from them?, when he thinks 
he has reaſon on his ſide : particularly, 
he very often diſagrees with Galen?, and 
ſometimes wonders, he ſhould lay down 
doctrines ſo very confuſed, and indi- 
ſtint”; and adviſes a different manner 
of cure/, not out of any deſire he ſays, 

to contradict him, but only for the ſake 
ol ſetting every thing in its true light. 
And in general I muſt obſerve this, that 
he nor only very diſtintly explains the 
whole method of cure in each diſtem- 
per, but uſually gives his reader a cau- 
tion, what he ſhould avoid doing“: a 
direction, which, if all other writers had 
as exactly followed it, might have been 
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of as much uſe to us, as many of their 
poſitive Precepts. | 

There is another thing too, which 
diſtinguiſhes the character of Alexander 
from the foregoing writers, that he con- 
fines himſelf directly to the deſcribing the 
ſigns of diſeaſes, and the method of cure, 
without meddling either with Anatomy, 
the Materia Medica, or Surgery, as the 
others have done: however we find, 
that he wrote, or did intend to write, a 
book upon Frattures ®, and had written 
another piece concerning diſtempers of 
the Eyes. 

He employs a whole book? in trea- 
ting of the Gout, of which Galen ſays 
little or nothiug : which may incline us 
to think, it was a more prevailing di- 
ſtemper in his time. One and the 
chief method he takes in relieving this 
Diſeaſe, is by purging : and in moſt of 
the purges he recommends, Hermoda- 
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Fyls (of which he has a great opinion, 
and which Oribaſius and Ætius but juſt 
mention) are the main ingredients. You 
ſee how far from a modern invention it 
is, as is fondly imagin d, to endeavour 
cyring the Gout by purging : a diſtem- 
per perhaps, after all, which jt were ber- 
ter not to tamper with, notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe good receipts, which Alex- 


ander has left us; as good at leaſt, as 


any of thoſe, which our new Pretenders 
to Phyſick have made uſe of, 

I have been ſomewhat longer, in or- 
der to ſhew, that there appears enough 
in this book to give him the Merit of 
an Original Writer. He was born at 
Tralles, a famous City of Lydia 3 where 
the Greek language was ſpoken in great 
perfection, becauſe of its neighbourhood 
to the Ionians: he had the advantage of 
being bred up, not only under his fa- 


ther Stephanus, a Phyſician ; but un- 


der 
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der the father of Coſmas, and therefore he 
wrote this Work our of gratitude, ar the 
deſire of the ſon, He was a man of an 
extenſive practice, of a very long expe- 
rience, and of great reputation, not on- 
ly at Rome, but wherever he travelled in 
Spain, France, &c. whence he was cal- 
led by way of eminence, Alexander the 
Phyſician. And this is the reaſon he is 


often fuller and more exact in the Thera- 


ᷓeeuticł part, chan were thoſe who went 


before him: becauſe he collected thoſe 
remedies chiefly, which he had found 
by repeated obſervations to be the moſt 
effectual, as he tells us in many places, 
and expreſsly in his Preface to the x 2th 
Book, which treats firſt in general of 
Feavers, and then of the ſeveral ſpecies 


of them: and which whoever reads may 


be convinc'd, that it ought to be pla- 


ced before the other eleven ; eſpecially 
when he ſays himſelf, at the latter end 
of the Eleventh, that there he ſhall con- 
clude this Work, 
ofy Ha- 
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Having given ſome account in gene- 
ral of this Writer, which perhaps may 
recommend him to our peruſal at leaſt, 

I ſhall curſorily touch upon ſome of the 
molt remarkable paſſages relating to Pra- 
ice, either not mentioned, or not much 
explained by others; and in this I ſhall | 
follow him in his own method. | 
In a Cauſus *, or what he calls a | 
rious burning Feaver, where the Bile is | 
predominant, the Matter fit for evacu- | 
ation, and the Feaver not violent, he 
xather prefers purging to bleeding ; which 
laſt others chiefly rely upon. And adds 
this pertinent and judicious Remark, f 
cc Iremember, fays he, I have ordered 
te purging even in acute Feavers; but | 
te ſuch a practice requires not only 
« much attention, an =. exquiſite if. 

« cernment, but a Phyſician, who is 
« capable of having courage and pre- 

ec ſence of mind.” Thoſe who reaſon 
upon whatever falls within their — 
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rience, will eaſily perceive the force of 
this obſervation: and [I believe will own, 
that in ſome caſes, this method, when 
purſued with judgement, is attended 
with ſurprizing ſucceſs. For often this 
may be the moſt proper Way of fol- 
65 or aſliſting nature: Oribaſius 
has a chapter (from Archigenes) upon 
this head, and Galen well + id that 
one of the natural means of bringing 
this diſtemper to a criſis is by a Looſen 
What Alexander further obſerves, in gi- 
ving gentle (for he by no means adviſes 
violent) purges in a Tertian or Quoti- 
dian, delerves a ſerious reflexion, and 
ſhews him to be a careful, as well as a 
ſenſible Practitioner, 

In the ſame Diſtemper (a Cauſus ) 
if a Syncope happens, from crude and 
redundant humours, he recommends 
bleeding : which I the rather take 
notice of, becauſe he had ſcarce any 
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precedent to follow, except Areteus , 
who gives the ſame advice in the like 
caſe. Indeed as to a Syncope in gene- 

ral, the Prattical Writers, even among 
the moderns, are almoſt univerſally ſi- 
lent upon this point of bleeding; at leaſt 
the few, who do mention it, declare their 
opinion againſt it. Scarce any, beſides 
Semertus and his Copier Riverius, allow 
it: and the latter ſpeaks of it in a very 
tranſient manner, and as practicable in 
tuo caſes only, that of plenitude and 
that of a fright. We may perhaps the 
leſs wonder at this extraordinary caution, 
if we conſider what ſome of the ancients 
have faid upon this head. Atius* and 
Oribaſius are afraid of it, even in the 
caſe of plenitude; and C. Aurelianus lays 
it down as a general rule, Phlebotomiam 
nihil jugulatione differre ratio teſtatur 2. 
But we ſhall find another account of this 
matter, if we go higher up to the Foun- 
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tain of Phyſick. Hippocrates, or ſome 
one of his diſciples, ſays expreſsly in his 
obſervations upon acute diſcaſes, that 
when any one is taken Speechleſs of a 
ſudden, it ariſes from an obſtruction or 
incerceprion of the Veins, % db 
me Supy av free. , b if it happens 
in a perfeft ſlate of health, without any 
evident cauſe 3 and therefore pronoun- 
ces bleeding in the arm neceſſary. Galen, 
who knew the ſenſe of Hippocrates belt, 
interprets the word Apero, to include 
not only an Apoplexy, but a Syncope ; and 
in both theſe caſes ſo earneſtly recom- 
mends bleeding, that he ſays, ſeveral have 
been killed by a different method i. The 

condition aſſigned in the Aphoriſm (tho 
not at all conſidered in this view by any 
of the interpreters) is very well weigh'd 
and very expreſſive, if it happens in a 


perfett 2 of health, and without any 
evident cauſe : for under this limitation 


[34 ] 

it is Farce to be ſuppoſed, that a Syn- 

can ariſe, but from ſome fault in 
the blood, which creates a greater re- 
ſiſtance in its paſſage thorough che heart, 
and which nothing can take off ſo ſoon 
as bleeding. Riolan* remarks, that this 
fort of Syncope, which proceeds from 
fullneſs, is familiar to the Germans, who 
are apt to be very groſs ; and he reflects 
upon them for their negligence in not 


curing it by letting blood. And we 


froquently obſerve in Practice, that up- 
on a ſtoppage of any uſual evacuation, 
as bleeding at the Noſe, Hemorrhoids, &c. 
4 Syncope ſucceeds. P. Salius among the 
moderns is the only one, who has well 
conſidered this caſe, tho not with thoſe 
reſtrictions, which Hippocrates lays down ; 
and he very juſtly takes notice, that it 
is one, which has never been treated 
of by the practical Writers. He gives 
two or three inſtances of i it from his own 
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experience, which are well worth rea- 
ding: and he obſerves, that this ſort of 
Syncope generally gives a days warning 
or two, either by ſome ſenſe of Suffo- 
cation; or an intermitting Pulſe: that 
he has prevented the fits by bleeding, and 
recommends this and frictions for the 
cure of it, which is exactly the doctrine 
of Alexander: that he foretold the dan- 
ger to ſeveral others, who neglecting his 
advice, died ſuddenly: and he adds too, 
that upon diſſection, the blood was found 
to be ſo coagulated, that one might 
draw it out of the Veins, as if it had 
been a ſolid body. In this caſe, no doubt 
bleeding is highly neceſſary; and we may 
eaſily conceive, that if this application 
does not give relief, no other can. This 
was the Practice of Alexander; and the 
Diagnoſlicks he founds it upon are very 
plain and diſtinct, iz. a face paler and 
more ſwelled than uſual, a bloated habit 
of body, with a pulſe little, ſluggiſh, 
and having long intervals between the 
| ſtrokes, 


361 | 
ſtrokes. 1 indications for ſuch 4 
method of cure. 

In Tertians ”, and much more in War- 
tans v, he recommends vomits above all 
other applications, before the fit : and 
ol the latter, he has cured the moſt in- 
veterate by this remedy alone. A Pra- 
ctice mentioned indeed, tho' little in- 
ſiſted upon by the reſt of the ancients; 
but ſurely very conſonant to nature, and 
of great advantage, not only in this, 

but in moſt other chronical caſes. The 
Antidote here deſcrib d, very 

he calls it, is indeed a little too much re- 
ſembling a Quack's bill: it is Catboli- 
con ſomewhat like Mithridate, and cures 
it ſeems not only this, but about thirty 
other diſtempers, which he recites. The 
good old man ſays, the perſon who gave 
this to him, did moſt ſolemnly affirm, 
there was no medicine that could be 
compared with it, for its excellent vir- 
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tues. He not only ſets forth all theſe 
virtues, but deſcribes the preparation at 
large: and as it was communicated to 
him, he very honeſtly, in his turn, im- 
parts it to the World: We find the ſame 
fair dealing in him in many other in- 
ſtances. I have very often admired the 
great integrity of the ancients, that, how- 
ever credulous they ſometimes were, in 
imagining a more than ordinary force 
in what they called Specificks, and mag- 
nified them beyond what they deſerved, 
yet they never made any Secrets of 
them. They took pains to be thorough- 
ly acquainted with their own Art, and 
by that means were led into a ſenſe of 
the general Good it was deſigned for: 
and therefore being above any views of 
little private intereſt, and acting up to 
the character of their profeſſion, whar- 
ever they could find out by their own 
experience, or collect from the obſer- 


vations of others, which might relieve 


the diſtempers incident to their fellow- 
H creatures, 
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creatures, they freely and generouſly 
made it publick. This was the Practice 
of the Ancients ; and ought to be a per- 
perual model for their Succeſſors, who 
would imitate them either in their Know- 
ledge or their Virtues. 

A Phrenſy® is very accurately deſcri- 
bed by him, and he gives good reaſons, 
why it does not ariſe from a diſorder 
of the Diaphragm, as ſome imagined, but 
from that of the Brain itſelf. When he 
could not eaſily command a vein in the 
arm, he open'd that in the forehead ; 
a practice, which Rhazes after him re- 
commends. Tho he adviſes Diacodium 
in obſtinate Phrenſies, yet he gives very 
proper cautions about it: and if the 
patient be of a phlegmatick conſtitu- 
tion, the Phrenſy not very outragious, 
and the body weak, he diſſuades the uſe 
of it. For then Opiates are hurtful, 
and ſometimes mortal. He repeats much 
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the fame cautions in the caſe of a Pleu- 
riſy, and Cough. If we compare what 
he ſays of a Phrenſy, and Pleuriſy, with 
Oribaſius and Aitius, we ſhall ſee how 
much more ſatisfactory an account he 
gives of theſe two diſtempers. For Pau- 
lus, in both theſe articles, does little elſe 
than tranſcribe our author. 

He uſes bliſtering Medicines, as in a 
Lethargy?, Squills; in an Epilepſy?, Le- 
pidium; and in the Gout” particularly, 
a great many others, as Garlick, Euphor- 
bium, Muſtard, &c. and among the reſt 
Cantharides : which laſt, he ſays, by diſ- 
charging a large quantity of Serum, give 
immediate relief. Bur he adds a very 
proper hint, not to rely upon theſe to- 
pical applications only). 

For the cure of a Palſy/, he recom- 
mends a new fort of Hiera, and that a 
very good one, which he deſcribes. He 


adviſes not to add any more Scammony 
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to it afterwatds : and makes this obſer- 
vation, which I meet with no where 


elſe, and which may be made very good 


uſe of in practice, if well attended to. 


A 


For many (lays he) do ſo, thinking 
ce to increaſe the force of the medicine, 
ce and not knowing that by this means 
ce they make it uſeleſs. For it is not 
te the intention, that the medicine ſhould 
ce be carried immediately through the 
« bowels, but that it ſhould be detain- 
ce ed in the body, and be conveyed in- 
ce to the remote parts, and there atte- 
c nuate and correct the humouts, open 
ce the paſſages, remove the obſtructions 
ce of the nerves, and make way for the 
« motion of the ſpirits.” And this 
chiefly in a phlegmatick conſtitution. It 
would be eaſy to ſhew, what excellent 
good ſenſe there is in this doctrine, and 
of how extenſive an uſe the reflection 
he makes may be to us in regard to ſlow 
purges, in ſome chronical Diſtempers. 
And daily experience convinces us, that 
G it 


r 
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it is an admirable rule in practice, eſpecial- 
ly when we order mineral Waters, (as thoſe 
of the Bath) and Calomel in ſeveral cafes. 
So too in a Colick, and Iliaca paſſio, the 
overbrisk and pungent purgatives do of- 
ten but heighten the diſeaſe, and perhaps 
endanger an inflammation, (as he himſelf 
elſe where obſerves) unleſs they are pru- 
dently blunted and retarded by Opiates. 
The different ſorts of Melancholy are 
well deſcribed: the force of imagina- 
tion painted in lively colours; and ma- 
ny appoſite inſtances given, much in 
the ſame manner, as Aretaus repreſents 
them. He cures theſe by diet, bathing, 
and amuſements, rather than by much 
medicine: and diſagrees with the an- 
cients in ordering ſo frequently Cupping, 
Leeches, and Smapiſms. And even as to 
purges, tho' white Hellebore be much 
cried up by them, he prefers the Arme- 
nian Stone, which purges very ſafely and 
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effectually, without any ill conſequences 


or danger, which the other rough me- 
dicine too often occaſions. The opi- 


nion which Alexander here ex preſſes of 


the white Hellebore, agrees with what the 
hiſtory of thoſe times informs us of, that 
this medicine ſo famous among the an- 
cients had grown into utter diſuſe, till 
Aſclepiodotus %, a man well verſed in Phy- 
ſick as well as Mathematicks and Muſick, 
revived it about the year 500, and did 
many wonderful cures with it in the 
molt obſtinate diſeaſes. However we 
ſce the practice was not approved of by 
our Author, who flouriſhed not long 
after him. 

He lays down a very good rule in re- 


lation to a Parotis x, (i. e.) at firſt. to be | 


ſure to bleed, before any diſcuſſing or 
drawing applications be made: that 
thoſe who have been forward in do- 
ing this without bleeding, have been the 
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inſtruments of ſtrangling their patients. 
And upon the fame principle he very 
juſtly explodes the uſe of ſtrong repellers 
and aſtringents, ſuch as Solanum, Alum, 
&c. He deſcribes the medicines, which 
are proper to make theſe Parotids yield 
to diſcuſſion : an application, which 
ought always to be attempted, where the 
caſe is capable of being cur'd by it, ra- 
ther than ſuppuration. But if upon 
this, the tumour does not in the leaſt 
ſubſide, and the pain continues, all en- 
deavours, he ſays, ſhould be uſed to bring 
it to ſuppurate? and 'tis a ſign that mat- 
ter is making, if a Rigor and Feaver, 
which were not before, come on unex- 
pectedly, and the pain encreaſes. And 
in this he agrees in the main with Cel- 
ſus, who gives us a very good diſtin- 
ction to guide our practice in this point: 
which is, when the ſwelling comes ori- 
ginally of it ſel, without any other diſ- 
temper, to try moderate repellents firſt 
and diſcutients; but where it attends or 

H 4 fol- 
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follows upon another diſeaſe, as no caſe is 
more frequent, it muſt then be brought 
to maturation, and opened as ſoon as 
poſſible. For in this caſe the ſwelling 
is Critical, and ſolves thediſtemper. And 
Hippocrates pronounces thoſe Parotids, 
which ſucceed long Feavers, mortal, un- 
leſs they ſappurate. When theſe are ob- 
ſtinate, and can't be ripen'd by external 
applications, there have been inſtances, 
where burning has brought them to ſup- 
puration. And Severinus, and Valleſius 
before him, haye given us an account, 
how they have try d this practice in mas» 
lignant Parotids with ſucceſs. 

The method preſcrib'd in a ? Quincy 
is perfectly right; he allows repellers on- 
ly at the very beginning, and entirely 
forbids every thing, which relaxes. - He 
very much commends, as allo does Are- 
tæus, the antidote Su, fo called 
from wild Rue, one of its chief ingre- 
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dients, and deſcribes the compoſition. 
Bleeding, in his opinion is, above all 
things, neceſſary 3 and that three or four 
times, as occaſion requires, only we 
ought to take care nor to bleed ad deli- 
quium. If there follows no alteration 
upon this, the veins under the tongue 
ſhould be cut; tho' C. Aurelianus con- 
demns this method as ſuperſtitious: and 
that not to be defer d, till the next day 
(as ¶tius adviſes in bleeding) but to be 
done the very ſame day. * have of- 
ce ten, ſays he, when the caſe was urgent, 
ce opened a vein in the morning, in the 
ce evening cut the Ranula, and at night 
ce given a purge: and yet with all this, 
* found great difficulty in removing 
© the obſtruction. I have, after blee- 
ee ding in both the arms, ordered a 
« purge immediately, without waiting 
ce till the next day. And this muſt be 
ec done, when the danger is preſſing, 
“ and admits no delay. I have open- 
© ed the Jugulars with great ſucces : 

6e like- 
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e likewiſe the Saphæna in Women, when 
« the Menſes were ſuppreſſed: with this 
double advantage, the bringing down 
« the Menſec, and taking off the ſwel- 
ce ling of the throat.” You ſee he talks 
here, as indeed he does almoſt every where 
elle, like a maſter in practice: and tis 
but doing him juſtice to obſerve, thar 
this method is extremely rational and 
juſt ; and that, after all our diſcoveries 
and improvements in Phyſick, ſcarce any 
thing can be added to it. 
Hie mentions a Tubercle in the Lungs ©, 
which occaſions a difficulty of breathing, 
but is not attended with any Expecto- 
ration or Feaver: a diſtemper taken no- 
tice of by Galen“, and a common ſpe- 
cies of conſumptions amongſt us, eſpe- 
cially in ſcrophulous bodies; and which, 
tho ſlower in its progreſs than a true 
Phthiſie, where a conſuming Hefick fol- 
lows upon an Ulcer in the Lungs, ſel- 
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dom fails to end in a hoarſeneſs and 
atrophy, and to prove at laſt as mor- 
tal as that. 
He relates a caſe, which ** d to 
him very wonderful and unheard of, the 
coughing up a Stone: a real ſtone, not 
a viſcous concretion; ſmooth and hard, 
and making a noiſe, if dropt upon the 
ground. Of ſuch Stones cough'd up I 
have ſeen ſeveral, and ſome as big as a 
Filbert; where no ſigns of a Conſump- 
tion appear'd ; only there continued an 
inveterate cough. One I know who 
has brought up four or five ſuch, at 
long diſtances of time: the perſon, whom 
he mentions, had labour'd with a cough 
a great while, and had no relief, till 
the ftone came up. He was of a thin 
habit naturally, and greatly emaciated 
by the diſeaſe : and wou d probably, he 
a have died tabid, if a moiſtning and 
cooling method had not been purſued, 


E 
in order to bring up this hard ſubſtance. 


And here he makes a very ſevere, but 
a very juſt reflection upon the pra- 


ctice of Galen; who obſerves indeed ſome 


tough matter ſpit up like hail, tho no- 
thing like a ſtone*: and in ſuch a caſe 
only adviſes warm and drying remedies, 


viz.  Mithridate and Treacle,. &c. lea- 


ving this remark, that none of them 
recovered. Alexander makes no ſcruple 
to ſpeak out very plainly, that the me- 
thod was entirely wrong; and that he 
would not have expreſſed his thoughts 
ſo freely of ſo underſtanding a man, but 
that the love of truth had forced him, 
and he looked upon it, in this caſe, as 
a {in to be ſilent: and ends with the 
famous ſaying of Ariſtotle, Plato is my 
friend, but truth much more. Very dif- 
ferent is this frankneſs from ſome admi- 
rers of Galen, who with Maſſarias, an 
eminent Italian profeſſor, had rather err 
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with him, than be in the right with any 
body elſe. 

The remark he makes, in treating 
of a Pleuriſy , concerning liquids, is 
worth obſerving; and is a proof that it 
was made by one, who very well under- 
ſtood both the nature of the animal flu- 
ids, and the force of medicines. Moi- 
ce ſture, ſays he (from Hippocrates) is 
© the vehicle of the aliment. There- 
ce fore don't fail to give "Euxeglor, or 
* Water milk-warm, with other liquors 
*© and food. For there is no dry me- 
c dicine, deſtitute of all moiſture, which 
* can penetrate to any depth, but muſt 
reſt upon the ſurface, in a ſtate of 
inaction: but when ſomething hu- 
mid is join d with it, then it inſinu- 
ates itſelf, and imparts coolneſs and 
© heat. Therefore tho water be not 
ce look d upon by ſome to be any nou- 
ce riſhment, becauſe tis a ſimple body, 
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{© yet this alone is the means of nou- 
ee riſhing every thing, conveys the ali- 
% ment in the body, and unites the 
ce divided particles. For if this joins 

2 the dry and diſunited parts 

© of the earth, and gives it a continui- 
ce ty, ſo as different veſſels may be for- 
« med out of it: if it makes the very 
cc bread we eat, and if it is the main 


c inſtrument of generation both in the 


ce animal, and the vegetable World, it 
cc is highly reaſonable to think, that it 


ce performs the ſame offices in the hu- 


© mane body.” This obſervation, well 
applied, is of great conſequence and ex- 
tent in practice, eſpecially in acute ca- 
ſes; and whoever reads carefully Hippo- 
crates's books concerning the diet in 
acute diſtempers (one of the moſt va- 
luable remains of antiquity, and which 
many long treatiſes upon Feavers have 
been ſpun out of) will apprehend, what 
great effects Dilution alone may have in 


the moſt dangerous diſeaſes, even almoſt 
with- 
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without any help from medicine. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that the very ff 
principle Alexander goes upon in laying 
down the cure of Feavers*, is to do 

thing which may encreaſe humidity ; and 
therefore his Practice in all theſe acute 
caſes, chiefly conſiſts in Coolers and Di- 
luters, ſuch as Priſan, Hydromel, &c. fo 
much, that tho Attenuants contribute 
much to the ſame end, yer he is very 
cautious in giving any, which are warm, 
and finds fault with Galen for adviſing 
ſuch a method. One thing more I muſt 
here remark in him, that when he does 
think it proper to allow of theſe warm 
ſimples, he orders them in a Decoftion 
made with water, and ſcarce ever in 
ſubſtance ; a Practice, which is not only 
conſiſtent with his own notions, but 
ſurely founded upon very good rea- 


ſon. 
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t 
In ſpitting of blood?, he obſerves, that 
ſometimes he let blood in the ankle; 
which he found anſwer'd better than 
bleeding in the arm. And he gives this 
reaſon for it, that the drawing the matter 
towards the more remote parts, makes 
the revulſion the ſtronger : a reaſon as 
well expreſſed, and as good as any we 
now can give, even ſince the diſcovery 
of the circulation. 
Ihe obſervation he makes upon a 
BeamOs or immoderate hunger, is in- 
tirely new, and his own; there appear- 
ing no hint of this kind in the other 
authors: that it is cauſed ſometimes by 
Worms. He mentions the caſe of a 
Woman, who laboured under this ra- 
venous appetite, and had a perpetual 
gnawing at her ſtomach, and pain in 
her head: after taking Hiera, ſhe void- 
ed a worm above a dozen cubits long, 
and was intirely eas d of her complaints. 
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A Caſe we meet with in Practice very 
often. | 

There is ſomething new too in what 
he remarks, however it be a trifle, about 
a Hiccough, tho' a familiar cuſtom now 
amongſt us; that any ſurprize, or in- 
tenſeneſs of thought (as counting of 
money, &c.) will immediately remove 
it. 

He recommends in ſome caſes for a 
Cholera, pure Vine b: and it is very re- 
markable, that in moſt diſtempers he 
has a ſeparate article concerning Vine; 
and he is very particular in the choice of 
it, according as its different qualities ſuit 
the caſe of the ſick perſon. 

In a weakneſs of the Liver and a Dy- 
ſentery, he takes notice of Rhubarb : a 
Plant, if I miſtake not, firſt mention- 
ed by this author; tho Mr. le Clerc tells 
us, that the Arabians introduced the uſe 
of it. The Arabiant indeed in tranſla- 
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ting Dioſcorides and the Greek Phyſicians, 
confound this root with the Rha-Ponti- 
cum, and aſcribe the virtues, which the 
ancients have obſerved in this latter, to 
what is properly the Rhabarbarum: as 
may be evident to any who will look 
into the deſcription, which Rhazes gives 
of it. And I believe Alexander himſelf, 
tho' tis plain Rhubarb was known in his 
time, was in the ſame miſtake; for he 
mentions it only as an aſtringent, as the 
elder Greeks deſcribe the Rha-Ponticum, 
without the leaſt hint of its purging vir- 
tue. Paulus ſeems to be the firſf who 
takes any notice of the purging faculty 
in the Rheum, (he calls it ſimply ſo) and 


tells us, how we may make ſome laxa- 


tive medicines ſtronger, by the addition 
of this. And P. Alpinus ſays that ſome 
have obſerved, that even the Rha-Ponti- 
cum would ſometimes purge, tho' in a 


leſs degree than Rhubarb tl. The modern 
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Greeks gave this root the name of Bar- 
baricum, not from the place of its growth, 
but from the place it was imported to; 
for the country in the Upper Athiopia 


was call'd Barbaria, as Salmaſius * well 


obſerves, from its lying upon the Sinus 
Barbaricus, in which were many great 
emporiums, particularly Rhapta, the me- 
tropolis of this region. This Gulf, up- 
on the Eaſt, joins with the Indian Ocean; 
and therefore Actuarius, and after him, 
Myrepſus, calls this plant Peoy Ivlixdy, No 
doubt, in thoſe times it was imported 
this way to Alexandria, and ſo might be 
known to theſe later Greek Phyſicians. 


' However, I muſt obſerve, that Salma- 


fius does not take notice of Alexander's 
mentioning Rhubarb : but quotes Pau- 
lus for it, who does not mention it: but 
only in general ſpeaks of and deſcribes 
the Rha. Garcia ab Horto, Phyſician to 
the Spaniſh Viceroy, tells us, he had learn'r 
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in India, that all the Rhubarb which was 
imported thither, and into Perſia, grew 

in China: that it was brought thither both 
| by ſea and land; but that the latter way of 
bringing it over Tartary to Ormuz was 
much the beſt, for by ſca-carriage tw-as 
more ſubject to rot. 

In the Dyſentery ”, which he calls rheu- 
matical, he orders bleeding to two Hemi- 
na's. He very juſtly condemns the raſh 
and undiſtinguiſhing Practice of ſome, 
who immediately throw in opiates ; for 
theſe do bur bind up the humours for a 
time, affect the head and the ſtrength, 
and occaſion a more violent return of 
the flux afrerwards. Therefore he thinks 
they ought not to be uſed, bur in caſe 
of neceſſity. He takes notice, that in 
a true Dyſentery, where there is an exul- 
ceration, matter is very often taken for 
ſlime; and I believe we often meet 
wich miſtakes, which are quite the 
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17 
reverſe, of ſlime being taken for mat- 
ter. 
In a Scirrhus of the Spleen®, he ſpeaks 
much of the virtues of Steel, He re- 
commends it in infuſion, and even in 
ſubſtance : and this, as it ſeems to be the 
firſt inſtance of the practice, may ſerve 
for a full anſwer to them, who would 
pretend that the medicinal qualities of 
this metal were firſt found out by Chy- 
mical methods. It is certain indeed, that 
there is no mention of it in Hippocrates, 
tho' he reckons up moſt of the ſimple 
medicines we now have. Pliny in re- 
lating all the medicinal qualities of Steel, 
mentions but one way of uling it in- 
wardly, and that is, quenching hotiron 
in water for a Dyſentery : Dioſcorides 


quenches it in wine too for the like 


purpoſe. The fame way of uſing it 


we read in Celſus, for hindering the ſpleen 
from growing too big. Ætius and Ori- 
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baſius mention indeed Steel properly ſo 
called, 5s ferri, but only as an out- 
ward medicine in the cure of malignant 
Ulcers. So if we look into the writers 


that ſucceed thoſe times, we ſhall find 


this metal but rarely uſed; and when 
it was, either inwardly or outwardly, 
ſcarce under any other notion than that 
of an aſtringent. Nay Avicenna is ſo 
afraid of its being pernicious, if uſed in 
ſubſtance, that he adviſes the taking a 
load-ſtone after it, to prevent any ill 
conſequence : tho his own country man 
Rhazes often recommends this way of 
uſing it, and mentions the ſeveral forms 
he gives it in, Since him, I do not 
know, whether any body ſpeaks of it 
as an inward deohſtruent before Monar- 
des, who wrote about the ſame time that 
Anatomy came to be in vogue : which 
as it gave a preater light and certainty 
into the true cauſe of theſe diſtempers, 
ſo it introduced ſome more effectual 
ways of removing them. And ſurely we 

call 
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can no where have a more convincing 
argument than in the preſent caſe, of 
what great ſervice and aſſiſtance Anato- 
my may be to the Practice of Phylick. 
For what other reaſoning could induce 
men to uſe Steel in a Scirrhus of the 
Spleen, or Liver, than an ocular de- 
monſtration from diſſections, that the 
cauſe was from an obſtruction: from 
which matter of fact twas eaſy to infer, 
that whatever is moſt forcible in remo- 
ving the obſtruction, would be the pro- 
pereſt inſtrument of the cure. Such is 
the remedy we juſt now mentioned, 
which beſides the attenuating power it 
is furniſhed with, has ſtill a greater force 
in this caſe from the gravity of its par- 
ticles, which, being ſeven times ſpeci- 
fically heavier than any vegetable, acts 
in proportion with a ſtronger impulſe, 
and by that means is a more pow 
deobſtruent. Any one who peruſes the 
Works of modern Phyſicians, or has 
ever been converſant in practice himſelf, 
SS 7 — 
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will eaſily be ſatisfied, what great cures 
may be done in ſeveral chronical diſtem- 
pers, not only by Chalybeate Waters, but 
by a courſe of Chalybeate Medicines ; and 
thoſe who would perſuade us, that this 
metal has no alterative virtue in it, muſt 
have had the misfortune to have learn't as 
little from other peoples experience, as 
their own. 

Bleeding in a fit of the Stone 7, is 
no where ſo much inſiſted upon, as 
here. The Practice is certainly very judi- 
cious: eſpecially if there be at the ſame 

time, as there generally is, a ſuppreſſion 
of urine. For our experience tells us, that 
ſometimes letting of blood will remove 
that obſtinate diſorder, not only when 
nothing elſe will, but without the help 
of any thing elle. 

I have mentioned what he ſays of 
the Gout before: I ſhall only add, that he 
tas it is 3 y look d 2 as 
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an incurable diſtemper. He does not 
think it ſo, if a proper method of cure 
were taken: this which he preſcribes 
ſeems very rational, and the rules both 
of diet and medicine are very exact and 
well choſen. Nothing can more fairly 
promiſe ſucceſs, if any will have the pa- 
tience to follow them. 

Beſides theſe twelve books of Alex- 
ander, we have extant an epiſtle of his 
to Theodorus concerning Worms, It is 
writ much in imitation of Galen's let- 
ter to Cecilianus, by way of advice for 
a child of Theodorus. He makes a very 
pertinent reflection, how very difficult it 
is to give proper advice upon a caſe 
communicated and related in general 
terms; and therefore for want of ſee- 
ing the patient, and knowing every par- 
ticular circumſtance, he muſt take more 
things into conſideration, and make his 
letter longer, than otherwiſe it might 
have been. He begins therefore with de- 
ſcribing the three ſpecies of Worms : the 


little 


Las 
little and ſlender called, Aſcarides; the 
round, and the broad, or the Tenia. Of 
the laſt ſort he had ſeen one, near ſixteen 
feet long. He treats of them either with, 


or without a Feaver: and deſcribes the 


medicines which are proper in theſe caſes, 
and in uſe among the ancients, and which 
are indeed much the ſame we uſenow, if 
we except Mercurials. 

You will forgive me for my being 
ſo long in my account of this Author, 
becauſe he ſeems to me to be one of the 
beſt practical Writers among the an- 
cients, and well worth the peruſal of 
any modern. From ſome of the re- 
ceipts at the latter end of the eleventh 


Book one would gueſs, he was either a 


Chriflian, or a Few. For a Pagan ſurely 
would ſcarce give ſo much credit to ſome, 
which allude to paſſages in the Bible, as 
he in appearance does. The Heathens 
I know did make uſe of charms, which 
conſiſted of words taken from the Scrip- 
ures; but it was chiefly, if not ſolely, 
2x) in 
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in the caſe of Demoniacks : and they ſcarce 
ever applied it to other diſtempers. The 
Chriſtians ſeem to have introduced this 
cuſtom, as was hinted before in ſpeaking 
of Ætius, and may more plainly appear, 
if we conſult Marcellus Empiricus, who is 
full of theſe Spells, and who was without 
diſpute a Chriſtian. 

Fabricius imagines, he has found out 
the Sect of Alexander, which was, he 
thinks, the Methodical : and wonders that 
P. Alpinus, who has given a full and mi- 
nute account of the Methodiſts and their 
doctrine, ſhould omit this author. What 
Fabricius founds his conjecture upon is, 
that Alexander mentions a method in the 
Art of Phyſick: it is true he does; but 
he does not mean ſuch a method as the 
Methodical Sect followed, but ſuch a one 
as Hippocrates uſed; and in this manner 
he explains it himſelf in another place. 
But the character of this Writer is very 
different from that of a Methodiſt; who, 
as ſuch, conſiders only evident cauſes, 
and 
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and what one thing has in common with 
another, whether the diſtemper ariſes 
from a Contraction or Relaxation, without 
any regard to the cauſes or ſymptoms, 
the age, climate, or conſtitution. The 
method Alexander uſes in writing of diſ- 
tempers, is quite the reverſe in every 
particular, and may be ſeen in almoſt 
every page. And beſides that he never 
ſo much as mentions the great diſtin- 
ction, which the Methodifts made of diſ- 
eaſes, and never once alludes to the Re- 
ſumptive or Metaſyneritical Circle, the 
Diatriton, &c. which they are ſo full of: 
the conſtant uſe of purging, which he ad- 
viſes in moſt diſtempers, and particu- 
larly in the Arthritick, is entirely repug- 
nant to their avow d practice. And in- 
deed in general as to SefZs, I mult obſerve 
that I do not find any footſteps of them 
after the time of Galen, not even at 
| Alexandria, which continued for ſome 
Centuries after to be the great School of 


Phyſick: unleſs we may except Vindici- 
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anus and Theodorus Priſcianus, two Me- 
thodiſte, who lived near the time of Va- 
lentmian the ſecond, whoſe Works ſeem 
only to be tranſcribed from the more 
ancient Writers of that claſs. Galen in- 
deed ſo eſtabliſhed the rational or Dogma- 
tical Sect, that it prevailed ever after, 
and ſwallowed up all the others; tho 
to ſpeak properly, this was not ſo much 
a peculiar ſect, founded upon ſome ſin- 
gular notions, as a collection of the beſt 
doctrines, which each ſect taught and em- 
braced. And therefore in many things 
the Dogmatical Phyſicians agree with the 
Methodiſts, and eſpecially in the merhod 
of cure. 

Alexander mentions ſeveral Phyſicians, 
and ſome, who lived near his own time: 
particularly he gives a great character of 
Jacobus Pſychreftus?, a man very emi- 
nent for his great inſight into Philoſo- 


phy and Phyſick, which he learned from 
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his 
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his father Heſychius, who had travelled 
into a great many countries in the pur- 
ſuit of knowledge. He was made 
Count and Archiater to Leo the Great or 
the Thracian, and was ſo much beloved 
by this Emperor and the people, that 


the Senate ſet up a Statue for him in the 


Baths of Zeuxippus, built by Severus”. 


 Tfedore of Gaza, called by others the Pe- 


luſiote, who flouriſhed in the time of Ju- 


ſtinian, ſaw another erected to him at 


Athens). And this author gives a farther 
account of him, that he was an Alexan- 
drian, tho his family was originally de- 
rived from Damaſcus; that he had great 
experience in Phyſick, and did many 
wonderful cures : that in his Practice he 
frequently ordered Clyfters and Suppoſito- 
ries : that in Surgery he ſeldom made 


uſe of fire or the knife: and was no 


friend to bleeding. He was preferred to 
all the modern Phyſicians by his Scholar 


— 
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Aſclepiodotus, who grew famous for re- 
viving the ule of -white Hellebore, which 
in that time had grown quite out of 
vogue, and was not fo much as known 
to Jacobus himſelf. Suidas is (till lar- 
ger in the praiſe of this Jacobus, and 
lays he attain d to a perfect knowledge in 
Phyſick, both in Theory and Practice: 
that he excell'd all his contemporaries, 
that he might be compared to the an- 
cients, and was ſuperior to many of 
them: that he was beloy'd and ador'd 
by his patients, who thought him in- 
ſpired from heaven; that they had an 
implicit faith in him, becauſe they ne- 
ver found his prognoſtick fail. Such an 
eagerneſs had he for improving his own 
Art, that they thought the Soul of Æſcu- 
lapius was transfuſed into him. Kuſter 
rells us he has retriev'd his true name 
ye O. out of Malelas ; whereas in the 
former editions of Suidas it was printed 
MG.: however in the tranſlation 
of Atius we read Pſychriſtus, But 1 
have 


e 
have reaſon to believe, that both theſe 
readings are wrong, and, if we conſult 
Alexander, we ſhall plainly diſcover, that 
it ought to be read Juyypry-G- or - 
ers- G., (for it may be either) as g- 
p157O-: for he ſays in expreſs terms, 
that this name was applied to him, 
zun uſeawwion rer EKEXPHTO. Alexan- 
der gives him the epithet of ©copiaicl®, 
and Suidas after him calls him Oeopode: 


and therefore there muſt be an error in 


the text of Photius, where he and his. 


father it is ſaid d, 33: and who- 
ever attends to what follows in Pho- 
tius will perceive, it ought to be read 
euJe[Bte. 

Contemporary with Alexander was 
one Uranius', who practiſed Phylick at 


Conſtantinople : becauſe his character is 


ſomewhat ſingular and remarkable, fo 
much that Agathias thought it worth in- 
ſerting in his hiſtory; I will give you 


t Lib. 2. 


a ſhore 
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4 ſhort sketch of it here, as it is rela- 
ted by that Author. He was by birth 
a Syrian, by profeſſion a Phyſician, 
who having not the leaſt knowledge of 
Ariſtotle, or the ancient philoſophy, had 
nevertheleſs an high conceit of his own 
learning, which only conſiſted in a flu- 
ency of expreſſion, and a peremptori- 
neſs in maintaining whatever Paradox 
he advanced. He was generally found 
either at the Bookſellers ſhops, or the 
publick Piazza's adjoining to the Court: 
and there diſputed with ſeveral perſons, 
who had as little tincture of learning as 
of morality; and that about queſtions 
of a high nature, which he argued upon 
with great raſhneſs and preſumption; 
ſuch as the attributes and eſſence of God : 
ſpeculations very much above our low 
comprehenſions. Vet this gave theſe diſ- 
putants no concern. The Club met ge- 
nerally in the evening, after the debauch 
of the day, and in a libertine manner, 
diſcourſed of the moſt ſublime and 
K moſt 
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moſt difficult queſtions, without ei- 
ther convincing others or being con- 
vinced themſelves: ſo that they parted 
in the opinion, which they ſeverally were 
prepoſſeſſed with, and uſually ended their 
quarrels like gameſters, with bitter re- 
proaches and hot words. See here the 
reſult of their diſputes ; which moſt com- 
monly concluded in a mutual averſion 
to each other. Amongſt theſe Uranius 
was one of the firſt rank, and made as 
great a buſtle as Therfites does in Homer. 
But he had no abilities, for want of ſo- 
lid learning, to lay down any of his ar- 
guments in due form: which made him 
ſometimes eager to anſwer doubts before 
they were raiſed, and ſometimes, inſtead 
of anſwering objections, to ask the reaſon 
of their being rais d. In ſhort he con- 
ſtantly inverted the rules, which ate or- 
dinarily obſerved in regular conferences, 
which mult always hinder the diſcovery 
of truth. He affected Scepticiſm in 


 gvery thing, and formed his anſwers up- 
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on the model of Pyrrho and Sextus Em- 


piricus, He imagined, that the opinion 
he was of, that there could be no cer- 
tain knowledge of any thing, would 
make him perfectly eaſy, and free him 
intirely from any remorſe or trouble of 
mind. His capacity being thus very 
mean, he could only impoſe upon the 
ſimple and the credulous; and if he was 
at a loſs in any Science, he was much 
more ſo in the knowledge of the World, 
and the converſation of the more polite 
Part of it. He frequented the houſes of 
great perſons, where having eat and 
drank to excels, he became the ridicule 
of the company : and abandoning him- 
elf to all liberties of ſpeech, as he was of- 
ten laughed at, ſo he was ſometimes af- 
fronted and even beaten ; fo that he was 
as neceſſary at entertainments, as a fool 
or a buffoon. Uranius, as I have here de- 
ſcribed him, went with Arebindus no- 
minated Embaſſador to Perſia, where he 
acted the Impoſtor to a nicety, concea- 
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ling his defects, and colouring ovet his 
actions with a ſpecious Shew of Virtue. 
He had the garb and habit of a Philo- 
ſopher; the firſt time of his appearance 


before Choſroes, was with ſo ſerious and 


grave an air, that it made a ſuitable im- 


preſſion much to his advantage, and 


procured him a favourable reception. 
Choſroes immediately aſſembled his Magi 


to confer with him, when many quel-. 


tions of natural Philoſophy were ſtarted; 
as whether the World was from all Eter- 


: Whether there was one Cauſe or 


Risen of all Things: Uranius, tho 
wholly ignorant of all theſe matters, yet 
by his confidence ſupported his reputa- 
tion, and he had this advantage over 
his adverſaries, as Socrates ſays in Gor- 
gias, That if be knew little, thoſe he diſ- 
puted with knew much leſs. This Empi- 
cick ſo far inſinuated himſelf into fa- 
vour, that the King ſet him at his own 
table, drank to him, and preſented the 
Gap to him to flag him, an honour 
he 
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he had never yet vouchſafed to any one 

elſe : proteſting, that of all the Philoſo- 
phers (and he had ſeen many of the molt 
famous, who came on purpoſe from 
Greece to his Court) Uranius was the moſt 
acute and accompliſhed. 

It is certain a little before this, Da- 
maſcius the Syrian, Simplicius of Cilicia, 
Diogenes of Phenicia, and Ifidorus of 
Gaza, &c. the greateſt and molt learned 
Philoſophers of the age, having an aver- 
ſion to the eſtabliſh d Religion, retired 
into Perſia, having heard an advanta- 
gious character both of the Government 
and the People; that nothing but juſtice 
and equity adorned the Throne; that a 
perfect ſubmiſſion and intire cheese 
was the happineſs of the people: that 
no plunderers or robbers were permit- 
ted; nothing but truth and fidelity pra- 
cticed. No ſooner had they arrived 
there, but to their regret they found 


the reverſe; all violence adi injuſtice 
was allow'd: and when they Ne 
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actions with a ſpecious Shew of Virtue. 
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grave an air, that it made a ſuitable im- 
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he had never yet vouchſafed to any one 
elſe : proteſting, that of all the Philoſo- 
phers (and he had ſeen many of the molt 
famous, who came on purpoſe from 
Greece to his Court) Uranius was the moſt 
acute and accompliſhed. | 

It is certain a little before this, Da- 
maſcius the Syrian, Simplicius of Cilicia, 
Diogenes of Phænicia, and Iſidorus of 
Gaza, &c. the greateſt and molt learned 
Philoſophers of the age, having an aver- 
ſton to the eſtabliſh'd Religion, retired 
into Perſia, having heard an advanta- 
gious character both of the Government 
and the People; that nothing but juſtice 
and equity adorned the Throne; that a 
perfect ſubmiſſion and intire chess 
was the happineſs of the people: that 
no plunderers or robbers were permit- 
ted; nothing but truth and fidelity pra- 
cticed. No ſooner had they arrived 
there, but to their regret they found 
the reverſe; all violence and injuſtice 
was allow d: and when they approach- 
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ed the preſence of the Prince, they quick- 
ly perceived their error; and that tho 
he had the vanity to diſcourſe of Philo- 
ſophy, he knew very little of the ſub- 
ject he diſcourſed of: and tho Choſroes 
was convinced of their merit, yet he (till 
entertained a high opinion of Uranius. 
And the reaſon, in my opinion, is very 
plain and natural, which is, that we 
have a great inclination to every thing 
which reſembles us, and an averſion to 
whatever is above us. After Uranius's 
return from his travels, he received let- 
ters full of civility from Choſroes, in 
which he often ſtiled him his Maſter. 
Henceforward Uranius was inſupporta- 
ble: the friendſhip of Choſroes heighten- 
ed his arrogance fo, that he look d with 
an air of contempt upon every body. 
He never was in company at table, but 
ſtill he was repeating the favours he had 
received from that Prince, and the con- 
ferences they had had often together: ſo 
chat he ſeem'd to bring nothing 2 
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theſe foreign countries, but an improve- 
ment of pride and vanity ; qualities, with 
which he was well furniſhed before his 
travels. The encomiums he gave of 
this Prince, made fome impreſſion up- 
on the credulous, and was the occaſion, 
that ſome imagined he was very learned. 
Thoſe who had a great curioſity in ſeek- 
ing after new and ſtrange accounts, and 
not being able ro judge either of the 
perſon, who gave theſe commenda- 
tions, or of him, to whom they were 
given, were often ſurprized by the art- 
ful colourings of this Impoſtor. It 
muſt be own'd, that Choſroes had all 
the qualifications neceſſary to form a 
oreat Captain ; we can't in juſtice bur 


| admire his courage, never abated by age 


or the fatigues of War; but for what 
relates to learning, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that he could atrain to no greater a height 


than what a ſcholar of Uranius could ar- 
rive at. 
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From this deſcription of Agathias, 
one may form a true character both of 
Choſroes and Uranius. And the treatiſe 
concerning the Wiſdom of the Indians, 
will convey to us much the ſame Idea 
of this Prince, who was very fond, as 
we ſhall ſee, of another Phyſician, called 
Perzoes. 

Blondus, Sabellicus, and Tiraquellus think, 
that Pracopius, the excellent Hiſtorian, 
who wrote in Juſfinians time, was a Phy- 
ſician: tho they give no reaſons for their 
thinking ſo; and therefore by others 
are thought to dream this. And yet if 
we reflect upon ſome paſſages in his 
Works, there ſeems to be ground ar leaſt 
for ſuch an opinion : for in ſome things 
relating to Phyſick, he is remarkably 
more minute and circumſtantial, than 
we find any other Hiſtorian is, even 
than his great admirer and imitator 
Agathias; — a as he was bred up to 
the Bar, is often indeed full of re- 
eaten in his own * chat of the 
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Lau“. To give a few inſtances; he 
takes notice, that the Water of the Po# 
ſo weaken d the ſtomachs of the ſoul- 
diers, and impair'd the digeſtion, that 
it threw them into very dangerous Looſe- 
neſſes and Dyſenteries: and in deſcribing 
the terrible famineꝰ, which then all Aimi- 
lia laboured under, he tells us, that the 


natural heat of the ſtomach was quite 


extinct; ſo that if they were not fed like 


children, by little and little at a time, 
food, if they could ger it, overloaded 
and deſtroyed them : and that the Bile, 
which was predominant in their conſti- 
tutions, gave a tincture to the whole 
body. He obſerves that the country, 
wherever the Sulphur of Veſuvius reaches *, 
is very fertil; and that the air which ſur- 
rounds that mountain is extremely ſub- 
tile and healthful; and upon chis ac- 


count, he thinks it is, that for many ages 
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the Phyſicians had recommended this 
climate to conſumptive perſons. You 
will not think, J hope, that I refine too 
much, if I ſhould remind you, that he 
takes all opportunities of doing honour 
to our faculty. By his account, Elpidius, 
Archiater to Theodoric ©, is the perſon to 
whom that great Lan juſt before 
his death opened his mind, and conſeſ- 
ſed the injuſtice he had been guilty of 
in taking away the lives of Symmachus 
and Boethius. And when Embaſladors 
were {ent to Choſroes®, during the ſiege 
of Edeſſa, Stephen a famous Phyſician, a 
native of that place, who indeed had for- 
merly been Præceptor to that Prince and 
had cur'd his Father Cavades, was not 
only appointed one of them, but was 
pitched upon to be their Orator at their 
being introduced into his preſence. The 
ſame Choſroes ſometime after, when he 
was treating about a Peace with Juſſi- 
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nian, would not ſo much as make a 
truce with him, without one condition, 
that Tribunus, whole skill in Phyſick he 
wanted, and was acquainted with, ſhould 
be ſent to him: and the Hiſtorian re- 
marks, that as ſoon as this was done, a 
truce was concluded for five years. And 
in another place i, he gives a further ac- 
count of this Phyſician, that he was a 
native of Paleſſine, his countryman 3 
that he was one of the moſt skiltul of 
his profeſſion ; that he was wiſe, tem- 
perate, and pious. He had formerly 
cur'd Choſroes of ſoine illneſs, for which 
he was rewarded with great Preſents, and 
returned into his own country. After 
the truce juſt now'mentioned, he ſtay'd 
with Choſroes a whole year: that King 
ofter'd to give him whatever he demand- 
ed; bur inſtead of asking for money, 
he only defir'd, that ſome of the Ro- 


mans who were captives in Perfia might 
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be ſer at liberty. Choſroes at his requeſt, 
not only releas'd thoſe whom he had 
particularly named, but three thouſand 
others: which made the name of Tri- 
Þunus famous thoroughout the whole ex- 
tent of the Empire. You will agree 
with me thus far at leaſt, that Procopius 
repreſents men of this profeſſion in no 
mean figure; and by the reſpect which 
we ſee was paid to them, we may eaſily 
imagine they then bore a character of 
being verſed in ſeveral parts of know- 
ledge, and particularly in all that which 
related ro their own Art. This author 
has ſtill ſomething more applicable to 
this purpoſe, in relation to Wounds : in 
ſpeaking of the Wound of which Arta- 
bazes dy d, he is ſo particular as to ſay, 
an Artery* in the neck was cut through, 
fo that the blood could not be ſtop'd. 
Trajan was wounded above the right Eye 
near the Noſe/, the Iron-head of the 
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Arrow, tho large and long, pierced ſo 
deep, that it could not be ſeen: but he 
expreſsly delivers his own opinion, it 
was not plain to him, he ſays, where it 
entered, but ſo it was lodged, and gave 
Trajan no uneaſineſs: five yeats after the 
head of the Arrow began to appear in 
his face; he adds, that when he wrote 
this, it had been making its way out by 
degrees for three years; and that in all 
appeatance it would in ſome time all 
come out, without giving much pain: 
for then it was not at all troubleſome. 
In like manner he gives a full detail of 
the Wound, which Arſes had received in 
the face ?, and relates how the Surgeons, 
who had a mind to extract the Dart, 
were in great perplexity, not only on 
account of the Eye, which they deſpair d 
of ſaving, but of the Nerves and Mem- 
branes, which they were afraid muſt be 
much wounded by the operation, ſo as 
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do endanger his life, while it was 
forming. One of them called Theotriſ- 
tus, preſſing upon his neck, ask d him, 
if he felt much pain: upon Arſes ſay- 
ing, he did, he anſwer'd, then you will 
be cured, and not loſe your Eye: this 
he was the more poſitive in, becauſe by 
that he judg d, that the point of the 
Dart had not penetrated far within the 
skin. Then he cut off all the Dart (the 
wooden part) which appear d without: 
afterwards made an inciſion into the body 
of the Muſcles, where the pain was 
moſt violent; he took out the reſt of 
the Dart, the head of which was Tricuſ- 
pid, without any difficulty, and cur d 
the Wound without ſo much as leaving a 
Scar in his face. But the ſame opera- 
tion being made upon Cutilas, where 
more force was neceſſary to pull out the 
Arrow, he fell into fainting Fits: and 
the Membranes of the head being infla- 
med, he died quickly after in a Phrenſy. 
Bucas loſt a great deal of blood, and 
| was 
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was very near expiring upon the ſpot : 
which the Phyſicians imputed to che 
Muſcles being wounded tranſverſely, and 

not in a dirett᷑ line: however he died 
three days after. 

Theſe paſſages, I ſay, might incline 
one ro think, that Procopius had been 
bred up to Phyſick : at leaſt they are 
ſufficient to ſhew, that he had ſome Tin- 
cture of that Science, when he was 
young, before he was employed in ci- 
vil affairs: and accordingly in the de- 
{cription of the caſes here given, we may 
obſerve, that he uſes the very Words 
and Phraſes, which are familiar with the 
phyſical Writers. But not to carry the 
argument any further, whether he was 
ever of this Profeſſion or no: I will 
venture to ſay, he has deſcribed one Di- 
ſtemper with as much art and exactneſs, 
and as much in the language of Phyſick, 
as if he had been a profeſſed Phyſician. 
This is the Plague, which rag d at Con- 
ſtantinople in 543 ; and becauſe the Hi- 
ſtory 
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ſtory of it is not only writ in a very 
maſterly Way, but may furniſh us with 
ſeveral uſeful reflections in regatd to thar 
Diſeaſe, I ſhall take the liberty to tran- 
ſcribe it here, in Dr. Howell's Words; 
ard add a few remarks upon it. 


ec This was a Flags, whicli almoſt 
ce conſumed mankind, of which Proco- 
ce pius concludes, there was no other 
ce -cauſe, than the immediate hand of 
c God himſelf. For it neither came 
* upon one part of the World alone, 
* nor in one ſeaſon of the year, whence 
te ſubtile Wits (as he faith) might fetch 
ce pretenſions. It afflicted the whole 
6 World, and all conditions of Men, 
cc tho of never ſo contrary a nature, 
„ and diſpoſition; ſparing no conſtitu- 
ce tion nor age. The difference of men 
ce as to their places of dwelling, diet, 
ce complexions, inclinations, or any 
te other thing, did no good in this Diſ- 
* calc. Some it took in Summer, ſome 
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in Winter, and others in other Sea- 
ſons. It began among the Mg yptians 
of Peluſium, and ſpread to Alexandria 
with the reſt of Ægypt one Way, and 
the other to thoſe parts of Paleſtine, 
which border upon Ægypt. From 
thence it travelled to the utmoſt 
bounds of the World, as by ſet jour- 
nies and ſtages, making deſtruction 
its only buſineſs, and ſparing neither 
Iſland, Cave, nor top of Mountain, 
where mankind inhabited ; for if it 
leap'd over a country, returning at- 
ter ward, it left it no cauſe to rejoice 
above its fellows. It began (till at 
the Sea- coaſt, and thence went to the 
inland Parts. In the ſecond year of 
its progreſs, it arrived at Conſtantins- 


ple about the middle of the Spring, 


where it was the fortune of Procopius 
then to reſide: apparitions of Spirits 
in all ſhapes human were ſeen by ma- 
ny, who thought the man they met 
. them i in ſome part of the bo- 
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dy; and fo ſoon as they ſaw the Spi- 
rit, they were ſeized with the Diſeaſe. 
Ar firſt when they met them, they 
repeated divine names, and fled into 
churches to no purpoſe. Afterwards 
they were afraid to hear their friends 
call them, locking themſelves up in 
their chambers and ſtopping their 
ears. Some dreamed they ſaw ſuch 
lights, others heard a voice tell them, 


* they were inrolled in the number ap- 


pointed ro die: but moſt without 
warning became feaveriſh ſuddenly : 
their bodies changed not colour, nor 
were hot; the Feaver being ſo remils 
till evening, that neither the patient 


nor phyſician, by his Pulſe, could 


apprehend any danger. Vet to ſome 


the ſame day, to others the next, or 
many days after, aroſe a Bubo both in 
the groin, the arm-holes, under the 
ear, and in other parts :- theſe were 
the general ſymptoms which happen- 
ed alike to all rhe viſited perſons. 

« There 


347 
te There were others different; whe- 
te ther ſo made by the diverſity of bo- 
te dies, or the will and pleaſure of him 
te that ſent the diſtemper, our author 
ce cannot ſay. Some were ſeized with 
ce drowſineſs and ſlumbering, others 
ce with a ſharp diſtraction: the ſlum- 
ce berers forgot all things; if they were 
© Jook'd to, ſome would eat, ſome, that 
ce were neglected, ſtarved to death. Thoſe 
ce who were diſtracted were vexed with 
ce apparitions, crying there were men to 
& kill them, and running away; being 
e ſo troubleſome and unruly, that their 
ce keepers were pitied as much as they 
ce themſelves. No Phyſician or other 
* caught the Diſeaſe by touching ſick 
ce or dead bodies; many ſtrangely con- 
e tinuing free, though they tended and 
ce buried infected perſons, and many 
« catching it they knew not how, and 
« dying inſtantly. Many leapt into 
ce the Water, though nor for thirſt ; 
ce and ſome into the Sea. Some with- 
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<*© out {lumbering or madneſs had their 
c Bubo gangrened, and died with extreme 
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pain; which doubtleſs happened alſo 
to thoſe that had the phrenſy, tho 
being not themſelves they underſtood 
it not. Some Phyſicians hereupon 
conceiving the venom and head of the 
diſeaſe to lie in thoſe Plague- ſores, 
opened the dead bodies, and ſearch- 
ing the ſores, found an huge car- 
buncle growing in ward. Such whoſe 
bodies were ſpotted with black pim- 
ples the bigneſs of a lentile, lived not 
a day. Many died of vomiting blood. 
Some that were given over by the 
moſt eminent Phyſicians, unexpect- 
edly recovered; others, of whoſe re- 
covery they thought themſelves ſecure, 
ſuddenly periſhed : no cauſe of this 
ſickneſs could be reached by man's 
reaſon. Some received benefit by 
Bathing, and others it hurt. Many 
died for want of cure, and many eſ- 
caped without it: in a Word, no 
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Way could there be found of preſerva- 
tion, either by preventing the Sickneſs, 


* or maſtering the Diſeaſe, no cauſe ap- 


pearing either of their falling ſick, or 
of their recovery. 
* Women with child which were 
vilited, certainly died; ſome miſcar- 
rying, ſome fairly delivered, and pe- 
riſhing with their children: three Wo- 
men only were ſafely brought to bed 
and recovered, their children dying; 
and one died whoſe child had the 
hap to live. Such as had their ſores 
great and running plentifully, eſca- 
ped; the violence of the Carbuncle 
being thereby aſſwaged, and this was 
the moſt certain ſign of health. Such 
whoſe ſores ſtaid as they firſt aroſe, 
under went the miſerable accident for- 
merly mentioned. Some had their 
thighs withered, when the ſores rofe 
upon them and did not run. Some 
eſcaped with diminiſhed tongues, and 
lived ſtammering, or uttering ſounds 
L 3 ce with- 
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without diſtinction all their days. 
In Conſtantinople this Peſtilence laſted 


four months, raging three months 


with all extremiry. In the beginning 
few died more than uſual. Then it 
growing hotter and hotter, it came 
to five, and at laſt to ren thouſand, 
and more every day. At firſt they 
buried their dead carefully, but at 
length all came to confuſion, and ma- 
ny lay long unburied. Servants were 
without Maſters, rich men had none 
to attend them. In the afflicted Ci- 
ty was little to be ſeen, but empty 
houſes, no trade going or ſhops open. 
The Emperor was much concerned, 
as he had reaſon, and committed 
the overſight of the poor to Theo- 
dorus, one of the Referendii that 
ſubſcribed the Emperor's anſwers to 
petitions; who to thoſe that were in 
want, diſtributed money our of the 
treaſury. To theſe paſſages Procopius 
adds, that many out of fear left their 
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© bad courſes of life and conſecrated 
<© themſelves to God; and many when 
ce the danger was over, fell to their old 
c deſpiling of God again.” And ſo he 
ends the deſcription of this Peſtilence. 
Dr. Howel proceeds, and ſays, That 
** though it continued but four months 
*© at Conſtantinople, yet Enagrius, who 
< both himſelf and his family was 
© viſited with it, tells us, it laſted the 
© ſpace of two and fifty years, prevai- 
* ling ſo much, that it deſtroyed in a 
« manner the whole World. Seeing 
ce then that it outlived Procopius, no 
© wonder if in ſo long a time, and fo 
cc various climates and countries, it 
© changed its ſymptoms, and varied 
© ſomething from thoſe accidents which 
6e fell out in his days. Yet the deſcrip- 


tion of Euagrius differs very little 


ce from that of his. He affirms, that in 
< ſome things, it reſembled the Plague 
e of Athens, deſcribed by Thucydides, 
© and in other reſpects was far unlike 
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it. That it began in Athiopia as the 
other did, but exceeded all that ever 
were before it, and conſidering how 
long a time it raged, and flitted up 
and down, he admires that Philoſtra- 
tus ſhould wonder at the Plague which 
happened in his time, becauſe it con- 
tinued fifreen years together. But 
whereas the Hiſtory of Procopius was 
ſufficiently known to the World, and 
particularly ro Euagrius himſelf, who 
has taken, as all learnęd men know, 
much out of it, it's a greater Wonder 
he ſhould ſay, that the Hiſtory of this 
Plague was not penned, till the time 
he undertook it ; for we cannot in the 
leaſt imagine, but it was the ſelf-ſame 
Plague they both ſpeak of.” — 
As Dr. Howel obſerves, it was no doubt 


the ſame Plague they both ſpeak of, (i. e.) 
the Plague which laſted 5 2 years, and 
began in the Eaſt, as Agathias relates, in 


the fifth of Juſtinian: tho' to make his 


account agree with that of Procopius, 


it 
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it ſhou'd be read, I believe, the fifteenth. 
But there is this further diſtinction to be 
made in the caſe, that Procopius only de- 
ſcribed it, as it appeared the ſecond year at 
Conſtantinople; and that Euagrius gave ſuch 
an account of it, as fell within his own ob- 
ſervations many years after, as he aſſures 
us himſelf for when it firſt began, as 
Procopius relates, he was then but a child 
and learning his Grammar ®, tho indeed 
he had the Plague at that time. So that 
we may eaſily perceive the true reaſon, 
why theſe authors differ in ſome points. 
The latter, for example, relates one cir- 
cumſtance as very wonderful, that no na- 
tive of an infected town, tho he was in 
a region diſtant from the Infection, found 
any advantage in changing the Climate: 
for ſuch a one was ſure to be ſingled out 
as a facrifice to this diſtemper, which ra- 
ged among his countrymen. A fact, in 
which perhaps the veracity of the author 
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would 


1 
would have been called in queſtion, had 
not there been a parallel inſtance, in more 
modern times, as will appear in its pro- 
per place, when I come to ſpeak of the 
Sweating Sickneſs. The ſame Euagrius lays, 
that this Plague reſembled in ſome things 
that of Athens, deſcribed by Thucydides ; 
and in other reſpects was far unlike it; but 
mentions no particulars, which indeed are 
many. The very manner of ſpreading it- 
{elf was different. Here they ſometimes 
died inſtantly, or the firft day, as thoſe who 
were ſported with black Pimples, or at 
leaſt in a few days. And Agathias, who 
deſcribes the ſame Plague upon its ſecond 
return at Conſtantmophe in 5 5 8 , expreſsly 
fays, that molt of them died in a moment, 
as in a ſtrong Apoplecticł Fir, and that 
thoſe who had the moſt natural ſtrength, 
never outlived the fifth day. In that of 
Athens, the diſtemper run out to the ſe- 
vent h or nimth day, which were the moſt 
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uſual 
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uſual days of mortality. In that, every bo- 

dy was infected, who came near the ſick: 

here it is particularly ſaid to be far other- 
wiſe. The Stupor which ſeiz d them at firft, 

the rolling about the ground, what he ob- 
ſerves of a Bubo, and of Women with child, 

do not occur in Thucydides. Galen, in com- 
paring the deſcriptions of the Plague, as 
they are given either by Hippocrates or 
Thucydides, takes notice, that the latter 
deſcribed it only as any common obſer- 
ver would, and not as a Phyſician, and 
enumerated every circumſtance, which 
he remark d, without any diſtinction. 

Procopius, I think, may be ſaid to have de- 
ſcribed it in both capacities: ſuch are the 
obſervations juſt now mention d, about 
Women wich child, three of which only 
recovered, and of a Bubo, the running of 
which was firſt taken notice of by him as 

the moſt certain ſign of recovery, and is 
ſo found by experience to be to this day 
in the like caſe. He talks in the way of a 
Phyſici an, when he mentions the ſeveral 
me- 
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methods which were tried, and where 
they failed, as Bathing, &c. the different 
ſymptoms they were taken with; and 
particularly with regard to the Feaver he 
tells us, the bodies did not change co- 
Jour nor were hot; and the Feaver was 
fo remiſs till the evening, that not even 
the Phyſician, by the Pulſe, could appre- 
hend any danger. You will perceive in 
reading Thucydides and Lucretius, that 
they had no other way then of. judging 
of the Feaver, but by the touch of the 
body : the arr of feeling, and forming 
a judgement by the Pulſe being of a more 
modern date. He ſhews us, how little 
the Phyſicians were ſatisfied with the cau- 
ſes aſſigned for this diſtemper ; and there- 
fore in order to a further knowledge, 
they opened the bodies of thoſe who died 
of Plague Sores, and found a huge Car- 
buncle growing inwards. And from hence 
by the way we may learn, that Phyſi- 
cians in this Age, were not defective in 
any part of knowledge, which contri- 
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buted to the improvement of their Pra- 
ctice: and that in particular as they did 
exerciſe the Art of Anatomy, which is 
plain from this place, ſo they made the 
right uſe of it in applying it towards 
finding out the cauſes of diſtempers, and 
their ſeveral ſymptoms. One thing is 
very obſervable in this Hiſtory, with re- 
gard to Contagion. Procopius informs us, 
that no Phyſician or other caught the 
diſeaſe (I ſuppoſe he means, not for that 
reaſon only) by touching ſick or dead 
bodies, many ſtrangely remaining free, 
tho they tended and buried infected per- 
ſons: Euagrius adds, that tho for the 
moſt part it was catchidg, yet ſome, 
who continued with the ſick, and were 
weary of their lives, cou d meet neither 
with the diſtemper nor death: and with- 
out diſpute in all epidemical diſeaſes, tho 
never ſo contagious, inſtances will be 
found, where the Infection has not been 
communicated to every individual. But 
that Procopius himſelf thought, that it 
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was propagated by Contagion, whatever 
might be the original cauſe, is plain from 
what he further remarks, that it began 
conſtantly at the Sea coaſt, and from 
thence diffuſed itſelf into the Inland Parts: 
a matter of fact, which is a better argu- 
ment than any reaſoning, how far this 
diſtemper may be imported and ſpread 
by commerce and communication, which 
indeed was the general opinion in the 
early ages. 

I will carry this digreſſion, if it be 
one, no further; but will return now to 
ſpeak of the fourth and the laſt of the old 
Greek Writers, as at firſt propoſed. This 
is Paulus; who tho placed by Mr. le Clerc 
as high as the fourth Century, lived how- 
ever in the ſeventh : and who, tho he was 
a compiler, is ſtill very different from Ori- 
bhaſius (as we have him now) and AÆtius: 
he tranſcribes a great deal from Alexander, 
not only the Senſe, but the _ Words. 
He was born in the Ifland „ Was a 


great traveller, and had opportunities of 
ſeeing 
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ſeeing a great deal of practice in different 


countries. One may commend him fo 
far as to ſay, that his deſcriptions of diſ- 
tempers are ſhort and full: and, how 
great a copier ſoever he be, one thing is 
remarkable in him, that he treats parti- 
cularly of Womens diſtempers, and ſeems 


to be the firſt inſtance upon record, of a 

ofeſſed Man-Midwif fe : for ſo he was 
called by the Arabians, and accordingly 
begins his book with diſorders incident to 
pregnant Women. 

We owe ſome fragments of the an- 
cient Phyſicians to Paulus; particularly 
the letter of Diocles to Antigonus, concer- 
ning the preſervation of Health *. 

But let us conſider this author a little 
more diſtinctly, notwithſtanding ſome 
have repreſented him in ſo mean a figure, 
as if nothing of moment was to be found 
in his Writings. I ſhall confine my ſelf 
only to his ſerth Book: in which I will 
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venture to ſay, he is much more than a 
bare collecter. This book contains an 
account of chirurgical Operations only, 
and which one may call the moſt com- 
pleat body in its kind, at leaſt of any be- 
fore the reſtoration of learning. I mean 
the Operations, which are manual; for ex- 
ternal applications to Wounds, Ulcers, &c. 
he treats of at large in the fourth book. 
'Tis very plain from this treatiſe, thar he 
performed operations in Surgery himſelf: 
he deſcribes the different methods, which 
were made uſe of by the ancients, by his 
own contemporaries, and by himſelf. 
He relates the good or bad ſucceſs in ſe- 
veral of them : and writing upon this 


ſubject, he is ſo far from being a mere 


_ copier, that he ſometimes diſſents from 
Galen, and ſeems to prefer a more mo- 
dern experience to his. So in the chap- 
ter about an Aneuryſm”, after having 
quoted what Galen ſays upon this article, 
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he interpoſes his own opinion concer- 
ning the method of cure. The like he 
does with regard to Leonides (an author 
often quoted by him and Ætiut) in the 
treatment of a Hernia Varicoſa. Nay, 
he is ſo far from blindly following the 
ancients, that he is nor fatisfied with 
what Hippocrates himſelf ſays, about ſet- 
ting a broken noſe”; but ſubjoins a more 
modern practice, which he ſeems to 
prefer. 
And what if chis compiler at laſt ſhould 

acquaint us with ſeveral things in this 

Art, which have not been obſerved, as 

far as it appears, by any of the more 

ancient Writers? yet this, I believe, up- 

on examination we ſhall find to be true: 
I e qecially if we compare him with Cei- 
ſus, who has given us the molt perfect 
account of Surgery, as it ſtood in the 
times of the ancients, and in his own 
and to which indeed very little addition 
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was made in the time of Galen. In 
ſeveral points Paulus is fuller and more 
particular; as in the cure of a Hydroce- 
phalus, in performing the Paracenteſis 
either in the Thorax, or the Abdomen, &c. 
and in extracting the Stone from the blad- 
der. However Celſus excludes all under 
nine, and above fourteen, from this laſt 
operation ; yet our Author allows it in a 
middle, and ſometimes in an advanced 
age, tho' he owns it ſucceeds beſt in the 
younger years. He has this further re- 
mark upon this operation, that the inciſi- 
on ſhould be made not exactly in the mid- 
dle of the Perinæum, but rather oblique- 
ly on one ſide, (the left) towards the but- 
tock: and that it ought to be large exter- 
nally, tho on the inſide no bigger, than 
to allow a pallage for the ſtone. There 
are other particulars in this Treatiſe of 
Surgery, which ſeem to be intirely new: 


he treats of the fracture of the Patella, a 
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caſe indeed which ſeldom, he ſays, hap- 
pens, but which our Surgeons often meet 
with. Celſus makes no mention of it. He 
opens the Jugular veins? in obſtinate 
rheums of the eyes; an experiment never 
tried, as far as we can trace, by any Writer 
more ancient, except Alexander, who uſed 
this way of bleeding in a Quinſy?. Pau- 
lus deſcribes the manner of dividing the 
Arteries behind the ears, as in an invete- 
rate Ophthalmy and Vertigo: contrary to the 
aphoriſm of Celſus, who lays an artery 
once divided cannot unite. Yet Aretæus 
we know often did, and Galen ſometimes, 
order an artery to be opened, as we ſhall 
ſee more at large. As he uſes Cupping 
frequently, he ſeems to have invented a 
new inſtrument or ſcarificator, with three 

points, or fleams, fo as to make zhree in- 

ciſions at once”. 

The chapter concerning the extra- 
ion of Darts and Arrows/, &c. is 
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very remarkable, an contains many ex- 
cellent rules: and the deſcription he 
gives of that fort of Weapons then in 
uſe among the ancients, particularly the 
Ag yptians, is very curious, and clear, as 
well as conciſe. 

He is very full and exact in Aeſeri 
bing the ſeveral forts of Hernid's, parti- 
cularly the Inteftmal /: he gives the dif- 
ferent cauſes and ſymptoms of it, as it 
proceeds either from a rupture, or the 
diſtention of the Peritoneum : by which 
the Gut (part of the Icon) which lies 
upon the productions of this membrane, 
may caſily fall down either into the 
Groin or the Scrotum. And therefore in 
ſome cales it is neceſſary to make an in- 
ciſion, in order to replace the Gut; the 
whole operation is here very accurately 
and circumſtantially explained, much 
more fo than it is even in Celſus : a way 
of practice, which the ancients we lec 
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were well acquainted with; which Rou- 
fer, Parey, and Hildanus recommend, 
and which has been revived by ſome 
eminent hands among our ſelves. Cel- 
ſus indeed ſays, that tis an application, 
which only puerilis etas & Modicum ma- 
lum recipit: and the two laſt authors 
mention'd, adviſe it only in caſes of ex- 
tremity, as the laſt refuge: and tis cer- 
tain that in their time the practice was 
almoſt quite out of uſe; tho the inſtance 
Hildanus gives us of one above ſeventy, 
whom he cur d this way, may convince 
us, that the operation is not only ſafe, 
but would do better, if uſed at firſt, 
before there can be any danger of a Mor- 
tification. Barbette propoſes a way of 
cutting through the Abdomen in an Iliac 
paſſion, where there is an mtroſuſception 
of the gut: if ſuch a method be practi- 
cable in this caſe, one ſhould think 
it ought rather to be attempred, in fai- 
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lure of other applications, where the 
diſtemper proceeds from either of the 
Hernia's deſcribed; eſpecially when there 
| ſeems to be as little danger in cutting 
thro the Epigaſtrium, as there is upon 
the proceſſes of the Peritonæum. Accor- 
dingly Rouſet gives us three inſtances, 
where the operation was actually per- 
formed; one by a Mountebank, and the 
others by Surgeons of repute at that time. 
An inguinal Hernia, according to all au- 
thors, is only the beginning of an inte- 
ſtinal; the gut they ſay mult deſcend by 
the groin firſt, before it can pals into 
the Serotum; and therefore Paulus ſays, 
that a Bubonocele always precedes an En- 
terocele, Accordingly all Anatomiſts, 
as well as Surgeons, have agreed, that in 
a Bubonocele the gut comes down thro 
the rings, or perforations of the abdo- 
minal Muſcles. But tho no doubt this 
be often the caſe, yet perhaps, if we ex- 
amine the matter a little more nicely, 
we ſhall find, chat the gut may take an- 
Other 
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other courſe, hitherto unobſerved, to 
produce a Bubonocele. The cavity in the 
thigh between the muſcles Peftineus and 
Sartorius, where the crural veſſels deſcend, 
is very remarkable: and the tendons of 
the abdominal muſcles lie fo looſe, that 
there is nothing but a little fat, and ſome 
membranous fibres, which ſeparate it 
from the abdomen : fo that we ſee, how 
eaſy it is for the Peritonæum to be forced 
down by any preſſure, thro this interſtice 
into the cavity we have deſcribed: eſpe- 
cially ſince, conſidering our erect poſture, 
it lies in a more direct line than even 
the rings of thoſe tendons. And if we 
compare the accounts of thoſe very au- 
thors, who think that a Bubonocele is al- 
ways formed in the proceſſes of the Pe- 
ritoneum, we ſhall find them often agree 
to this place only. Acquapendente re- 
marks, that a Bubonocele and a Varix of 
the crural vein, have often been miſtaken 
for a Bubo, in which caſe, upon inciſion, 
the vein or the gut has been cur, ſo as 
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to endanger the perſon's like. Bubo's we 


all know, arealways in thoſe glands, that 
lie upon the crural veſlels ; and there- 


fore tis plain he thinks in many inſtan- 


ces, that a Bubo, and a Bubonocele are in 


the ſame place, that is, in the place we 


have taken notice of. Upon this ac- 


count too it ſeems to be, that Celſus calls 
a Bubonocele, a Varix Inguinis, The late 
Mr. Serjeant Bernard was concern'd in a 
caſe, where the gut reach d under the 
skin down to the middle of the thigh : 
in which inſtance, it muſt deſcend thro' 
the interſtice under the tendons of the 
abdominal muſcles ; for if it had come 
down chro' the rings, it muſt have gone 
directly into the Scrotum, and not turn'd 
down the thigh. And Barberte ſeems to 
imply this way, tho' he has expreſſed 
it with the ſame obſcurity as other Wri- 
ters do, when he ſays, experimur etiam 


proceſſum Peritonæi ita poſſe diſrumpi, ut 


inteſtina non in Scrotum, ſed inter cutim 


& Muſculos, verſus femur, ſeſe urgeant.— 
| - Where, 
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Where, by the Words proceſſum Peritonei, 
if he means the productions, which ariſe 
from the Vaginal coat, we have ſeen that 
the gut cannot get into the ſituation he 
deſcribes, Perhaps it may give us a little 
more light into this matter, if we conſi- 
der the Inguinal Hernia in Women: Fallo- 


pius deduces it from the round ligaments 
of the Womb, which make the ſame per- 


forations in the tendons of the abdominal 


muſcles of that Sex, as the ſpermatick veſ- 
ſels do in Men. Tis very true they do, 
but not in the ſame place: for theſe rings 
in Women lie juſt upon the Os Pubis; and 
the ligaments, as ſoon as ever they are 
paſſed thro' them, are ſtrongly inſerted 
with the tendons into the bone. So 
that by the ſtraitneſs of the paſſage, there 
ſeems to be little room for a Hernia here 
and if there were, the gut mult lie juſt 
forward upon the Os Pubis : as indeed 
we find ſometimes it does, even as far 
as the very Labia Pudendi. But I be- 
lieve in ſuch ruptures, twill be found 
N gene- 
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generally to take its courſe much more 
aſide towards the Os Iium. And there- 


fore Celſus expreſsly ſays, that a Hernia in 


Women fit precipu? circa Ilia. That 
the Peritonæum may be diſtended in this 
place, is plain from the account Nuck 
gives us of a dropſy in this membrane, 
which ſpread itſelf, he ſays, and formed 
a ſack in the thigh, per vacua Muſculo- 
rum ſpatia. And Hildanus, in explain- 
ing the reaſon of a Hernia Uterina, thinks 
the extenſion of the Peritonæum happen- 
ed circa foramina illa, circa que Bubono- 
cele ſit in Mulieribus: and if we com- 
pare theſe words, which are ambiguous 
enough, and perhaps left ſo on purpoſe, 
with the deſcription of the poſture that 
is given of the tumour, we ſhall find 
them only applicable to the interſtice we 
ſpeak of. How capable the Peritoneum 
is of a large diſtention, an Aſcites alone 
will ſufficiently convince us; and that 
ſuch a diſtention, as there is generally 
in the preſent caſe, without any rupture, 
may 
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may happen, not only at its produ- 
ctions in the groin or the navel, we 
may find ſufficient proof in the Writers 
of Surgery. Barbette gives inſtances 
of ſuch Hernia's in the back, above the 
navel, below the navel, long? ſupra Ilia, 
he ſays, which have been by miſtake cut 
for an Abſcels, Paulus indeed diſtin- 
guiſhes the inteſtinal Hernia, as it pro- 
ceeds either from a rupture, or a diſten- 
tion of the Peritoneum : and ſays exprels- 
ly, that this operation by the knife is 
only to be attempted in the latter caſe. 
But whoever with attention conſiders 
the Anatomy of theſe parts, muſt, I 
think, be ot a quite contrary opinion: 
for in a rupture of the Peritonæum, if 
this operation be performed, and the gut 
once reduced, we may conceive, how 
all the parts of the Peritonæum, as well 
as the reſt, may be ſo healed and united, 
ſo as not to give way to any deſcent of 
the gut for the future. But in the caſe 
pt diſtention, if after the operation, the 
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Peritoneum remains diſtended, as it muſt, 
how is the return of the Hernia prevent- 
ed > To form a right notion of ſuch a 
diftention, one ought to {ce the curious 
Preparations of that diligent and accu- 
rate Anatomiſt, Dr. Douglas : who is the 
firſt who has given us any true Idea of 
the Feritonæum; a part which is ſo much 
concern'd, and whoſe ſtructure ſhould 
be ſo much conſidered, not only in this 
operation, but in the High-way for cut- 


ting for the Stone. He too is the firſt, 


who has plainly ſhewn, that the elon- 
gation of the external Lamella of the 
Peritonæum, does not form the Vaginal 
Coat of the Tefticles, as Authors ſay, 
but a coat peculiar to the Seminal Vel- 
ſels, which he very properly calls Tu- 
nica vaſorum ſpermaticorum propria. And 
he afterwards obſerved in reading Pau- 
lus, that this coat was known to, and de- 
ſcribed by him, by the name of iangeds, 
from the many contorſions there are in 


thoſe veſſels, which it covers. Corna- 
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rius and the reſt of the expoſitors, not 


having any notion of ſuch a coat, cor- 
rect this word, and would have it read 
ipleze3%, and fo confound it with the 
Vaginalis. 

Another operation which Paulus de- 
ſcribes, is the manner of opening the 
Arteries behind the ears, * in defluxions 
and other diſeaſes of the head: the pra- 
ctice indeed in general, is as old as Hip- 
pocrates, and touch d upon by Galen; but 
the way of doing it is here more preciſely 
ſpecified, either by a tranſverſe Section 
and applying a Cautery after, or by Ex- 
ciſiun. The words of“ Paulus very fully 
explain the ſſt method, and he gives an 
account in the next chapter of the ſe- 
cond: which we may ſuppoſe was the 
more common of the two; for Areteus, 
who is always very exact in his expreſ- 
ſions, mentions no other Arteriotomy, 


than this laſt, * Theſe were the tuo me- 
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thods in opening the Arteries, which wefe 
obſerved, not only in the Greek, but the 
Arabian? ſchool. One would wonder 
therefore, how ſome moderns ſhould ima- 
gine, that the ancients uſed the ſame way 
of bleeding in Arteries, as they did in the 
Veins, i. e. by making the inciſion with 
a Lancet. There is indeed one, and the 
only one inſtance which I can find upon 
record, where Arteriotomy can be ſuppo- 
ſed to be performed in this manner; and 
that is in Galen*: who, as far as I can 
comprehend his meaning in his treatiſe 
of curing diſeaſes by opening a blood veſ- 
ſe], ſeems to be the firft who ventur d up- 
on it, and made the experiment upon 
himſelf. He was dangerouſly ill of a pain 
that ſeiz d him near the Diaphragm, and 
was admoniſhed 7wwice in a dream to try 
this practice; and accordingly he did try 
it, in opening the Artery between the 
thumb and the fore- finger, fo as to let 
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out near a pint of blood: by which his 
pain was immediately eaſed, and his life 
ſaved. He gives you the like inſtance of 
a Prieſt being recover d of a deſperate Pleu- 
riſy, by opening the Artery in the hand. 
This, he ſays, put him upon the practice 
of opening the Arteries in the Hand and 
in the Head, in all violent fix'd pains 
which proceed from heat, and eſpecially 
thoſe of the Membranes. He tells us in the 
ſame place, that he had ſeen the Artery in 
the Ankle, after a Wound there, unite 
without leaving an Aneuryſm: and in an- 
other ©, recites a parallel caſe, where a 


puncture had been made by miſtake in 


the Artery of the Cubit; the inciſion he 


obſerves was very ſmall; and for that 
reaſon perhaps was the only inſtance, in 
which he ever ſaw this Artery cloſe, as 


it did in four days: for in all other ac- 


cidents of this nature, he always found 


an Aneuryſm ſucceed. He adds an ob- 
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fervation concerning Wounds in the Ar- 
teries, that they are leſs dangerous in 
Women and Boys: in whom he ſuppoſes 
the coats of theſe veſlels are leſs ſtiff, and 
therefore eaſter united. Both the me- 
thods of Practice we ſpoke of at firſt, 
are very rough and painful, and yet were 
in frequent uſe: but this, by the Lancet, 
is ſo eaſy, that one would be ſurprized 
to find, it was ſcarce ever perform'd a- 
mongſt the later Greeks after his time; 
as we may {ce plainly from this Author 
and Afuarius*, it was not. And what 
may make it ſtill more ſurprizing is, that 
when the Artery lies ſuperficial, and near 


a bone, there does not ſeem much diffi- 


culty, and much leſs any great danger 
in the Practice. Such a one is the Tem- 
poral Artery ; and therefore ſome of the 
moderns have ventured to open it in al- 
moſt all diſeaſes of the Head, particu- 
larly Hemicranies. Parey ©, who without 
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doubt was a good Practitioner, tells us, 
how ſerviceable he found it in this caſe, 
not only in a Patient, but in himſelf, 
after all other remedies had been tried in 
vain. And he makes this remark upon 
it; that he had found by long expe- 
rience, that the opening an Artery by 
the Lancet was not ſo dangerous, as was 
commonly imagin' d; but that it wou d 
conſolidate as well as a vein, only with 
the allowance of a little more time; and 
he never knew it bleed afreſh, if the 
compreſs was kept on, as it ought, for 
four days. It is a very extraordinary hi- 
ſtory which an author of great credit, 
Geſner*, gives us in his Epiſtles, of a 
Surgeon at Zurick, who having been an- 
nually afflicted with a violent Hemicrany, 
was adviſed by him indeed to open the 
Temporal Artery ; but being impatient of 
his pain, he took his own way of doing 
it, and cut it tranſverſely himſelf, from 
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which he let out three pints of blood: 
the pain returning, he repeated the ſame 
bold experiment again, and perfectly re- 
cover d. And how practicable an in- 
ciſion is in this Artery, we may be ea- 
ſily convinced by what Meckeren * relates, 
that in a dozen times, wherein he per- 
formed this operation, he never met 
wich but one accident, which happen'd 
thorough the careleſſneſs of the Patient, 
and not thorough any fault in the ope- 
rator. And the better to ſecure it after 
inciſion, he gives us the deſcription of 
a very neat and proper bandage, which 
he always made uſe of. And it may be 
remark'd once for all, that Proſper Al- 
pinus ſaw not only the Temporal Arte- 
ries, but thoſe behind the Ears, in the 
Forehead, in the Ankle, 8c. as common- 
ly opened by the Æg yprians, in many 
chronical diſtempers, as veins : and for all 
inward inflammarions they open'd the 
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very ſame Artery which Galen did in a 
like caſe, that berween the thumb and 
the fore-finger. He relates the manner 
of their performing this operation, both 
as to the inciſion and the bandage : and 
obſerves, that among all the inſtances 
he was an eye-witnels of, he never ſaw 
one miſcarry, not even fo far as to have 
an Aneuryſm ſucceed. Many examples 
of the ſame kind may be met with in 
Severmus2, 

Thus far as to point of fact. The 
intentions of opening an Artery are re- 
ducible to derivation and revulſion : tho 
I can't ſee but in every inſtance, they 
are intirely deſign d for revulfion. For 
example, when the pain is in the Fore- 
head or coronal Suture, does not opening 
the occipital Arteries or thoſe near the 
ears, as Oribaſius (from Antyllus) directs, 
evidently make a revulfion; tho Severmus 


affirms, it cauſes a derivation : when at 
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the ſame time he ſays, not very conſiſtent- 
ly with himſelf, that when the pain is 
backward, opening the anterior Artery 
does revel. I ſhall only obſerve ſo much 
of revulſion now, that the effect of it 
very much conſiſts in its being ſudden : 
while an Artery is bleeding, it is plainly 
evident to our ſenſes, how much ſtron- 
ger and quicker the reoulſton muſt be, 
than in opening a vein : and by that 
means how much more liberty is given to 
the veſlels, from whence the revulſion is 
made, to exert their natural contractil 
force and throw off the- load which ob- 
ſtructs them, having now no reſiſtance 
from the blood to contend wich. And 
the revulſion is (till much ſtronger, when 
the blood is intercepted, as the caſe is, 
when the Artery, which leads to the part 
affected, is opened: and this is a revul- 
ſion, which in no inſtance can be made 
in openiog a Vein. But however rea- 
ſonable this operation may be, the pol- 
ſibility of * ſome reputation tho- 
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rough the careleſſneſs of others, I doubt 
will hinder its ever coming into vogue: 
tho ſurely it is very hard that a Surgeon 
mult be forc d to guide his skill by con- 
ſiderations, which are intirely foreign to 
his Art. 

The ſubject naturally leads me to 
that accident, which happens upon any 
breach or wound, and ſometimes, as has 
been hinted, upon a ſmall puncture in the 
Artery, an Aneuryſm; and here you will 
find our author has ſome particulars”, 
omitted'by thoſe who wrote before him. 
For after he has repeated what Galen ſaid 
upon the ſame argument, he adds ſome 
new obſervations of his own : and makes 
an accurate diſtinction between thoſe 
that ariſe from an Anaſtomoſis, and thoſe 
which follow upon a rupture in the Ar- 

The former are more oblong and 
lie deeper, and upon the impreſſion of 
the finger, make a fort of noiſe : the 
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other are generally more ſuperficial and 
rounder, without any ſuch noiſe attend- 
ing them; and in both caſes he ſuppo- 
ſes the blood extravaſated. Aitius' pro- 
nounces Aneuryſms which are in the head 
and the throat deſperate, and diſſuades 
the attempting any cure of them; on- 
ly adviſes us to apply the Plaſter of Cy- 
preſs. The manual operation he con- 
fines wholly ro Aneuryſms in the Arm. 
But Paulus, tho he judges it not ſafe to 
make any inciſion in thoſe of the Arm- 
pits, the Groin, or the Neck, or indeed 
any where elſe if they are large, on ac- 
count of the bigneſs of the veſlels : yer 
dilagrees with Z£tius ſo far, as to think 
thoſe in the extreme parts, the joints, and 
the head particularly, proper ſubjects for 
Surgery. He deſcribes indeed the ope- 
ration very exactly, and in each ſort of 
Aneuryſms he had before taken notice 
of: after having made the ligatures, he 
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orders the veſſel to be divided; and ex- 
prelsly ſays, we ought to tie the Artery 
not only above the aperture but below it 
too, as our own Surgeons do now: in 
both which points of practice the Dutch 
Surgery is notoriouſly deficient, -as we 
may collect from! Barberte, and ſee more 
at large in tuo caſes, the one related by 
Ruiſch in his ſecond obſervation, and 
the other by Nuck in his twenty- ninth 
iment. | 

Since I have ſo often mention'd an 
Aneuryſm, give me leave to {peak more 
at large of it; and you may think it 


perhaps a leſs impertinent inquiry here, 


if you reflect, what diſputes there have 
been, what uncertain and precarious ac- 


counts have been delivered down to us 


concerning it. An Aneuryſm by Galen, 
and we ſee here by Paulus, is deſcribed 
to be a Tumour, which riſes from ar- 


terial blood extravaſated ; and that it 
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proceeded from a Rupture in the coats of 


the Arteries, was the conſtant opinion 
of all the Greek and Arabian Writers. 
Fernelius was the firſt, who aſſerted, that 


the Artery was only dilated, but not- 


burſt in an Aneuryſm. And Veſalius 
ſeems to be of the ſame opinion : for 
Adolphus Occo gives us the relation of a 
patient he had the care of, in conjun- 
ction with Achilles Gaſſerus: the caſe 
was a Tumour in the back, and that ex- 
cellent anatomiſt being called in, ſoon 
diſcover'd what it was by the pulſation, 
and pronounced it an Aneuryſm, ariſing 
from a dilatation of the great Artery. 
And at the ſame time he ſaid, that the 


blood was contained within the coats of 


it, as tis in thoſe of a vein in a Yaris: 
that he had found in theſe ſwellings 
ſometimes a humour concreted like Ice, 
or Cryſtal, ſometimes like Suet, and 
ſometimes blood grumous like a Mola. 
Upon diſſection, the cavity of the Aorta 
was found vaſtly diſtended, and much 
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clotted blood in it, as Veſalius had fore 
told, which gained him a great reputa- 
tion. That the Arteries are capable of 
diſtention, we find often in perſons 
who are poiſon d, and in ſome morbid 
caſes. Tis a remarkable inſtance which 
Vidus Vidius relates, and owns it to be 
a rare one, of a prodigious intumeſ- 
cency in all the Arteries of the head quite 
round, fo as to reſemble large Varices. 
He adds, that Fallopius having underta- 
ken to open it, juſt as he was going to 
attempt the operation, being diſcoura- 
ged by the bigneſs of the Tumour, al- 
tered his opinion, and would not pro- 
ceed. But ſuch a diſtention as this, which 
ſpreads itſelf equally thorough ſo many 
branches, wou'd ſcarce, I believe, be 
called an Aneuryſm, which is a Tumour 
of a quite different nature, and more 
circumſcribed, 

Semertus refining upon the notion of 
Fernelius, and not ſatisfied with a bare 
dilatation, makes the nature of all Aneu- 


ryſms 
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ryſms to conſiſt in a rupture of the muſ- 
cular, or inner- coat of the Artery, while 
the outer in the mean while remains 
unbroken. It ſeems to me very plain, 
that he borrows this doctrine, tho' he 
mentions nothing of it, from Hildanus, 
who in expreſs words ſaid the very ſame 
thing before him. The caſe Hildanus 
deſcribes is that of an Aneuryſm, ſuc- 
ceeding upon a Pundture: and in that 
caſe it may poſſibly happen, as he 
conjectures, that the outer- coat may 
upon compreſſion unite, being com- 
pos d of membranous and very gluti- 
nous parts, as is evident from all glue 
being extracted from ſuch skins; but 
the fibres of the inner- coat being muſ⸗ 
cular, when they are once broken, muſt 
of courſe contract, and ſhrink up, and 
by ſtarting from one another, be more 
difficultly brought to a re- union. And 
I can ſcarce think it well conceivable, 
that any other Aneuryſm can be form'd 
io this manner, than that only, and 
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that not always, which comes upon a 
PunfFure : for it does not ſeem probable 
that, when the cauſe is intrinſecal, a 
force, which is ſuppoſed able to burſt 
the inner-coat, ſhould find any reſiſt- 
ance from the outer, which is own'd to 
be at leaſt five times weaker. But, how- 
ever, the notion we have mention'd, 
chough ſcarce ſo much as plauſible, was 
embraced by Willis, Barbette, and others, 
and became the faſhionable definition of 
an Aneuryſm for many years. And in- 
deed, ſince the opinion of the blood 
being not extravaſated was firſt ſtarted, 
it may be obſerved, that all the writers 
of Bodies either of Phyſick, or Anatomy, 
have run into this Hypotheſis, without 
knowing much of the ſubject they writ 
upon, or indeed of what they writ up- 
on the ſubject. To give an example: 
Foreflus contends vehemently, that all 
Aneuryſms come from a dilatation of the 
Artery :. and yet in the very inſtance, 
which is the only one in his works, he 


gives 
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gives us of an Aneuryſm, the tumour 
eame from a rupture, and the blood was 
extravalated. And Diemerbroek in com- 
plaiſance to the doctrine then in faſhion, 
defines an Aneuryſm, in oppoſition to 
Mr. Regi, who was for a rupture in the 
Artery : then he tells a ſtory of an Aneu- 
ryſm, where there was a rupture, but at 
laſt judiciouſly concludes, that twas no 
Aneuryſm at all: for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe there was a rupture, and ſo 
conſequently did not come within his 
definition. 

The chief arguments, which the aſ- 
ſertors of dilatation urge, and which thoſe 
who acknowledge a rupture in the Artery 
are at a loſs to anſwer, are only two : 
how comes it to paſs, if the blood be 
not confin d within the coats of the 
veſſels, that there is a Pulſation in an 
Aneuryſm? how is it, that the blood, if 
extravaſated, does not turn to Pus ? As 
to Pulſation, it may I preſume be eaſily 
conceiv'd, how the conſtant impulle of 


the 
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the blood in the Arteries 'may commu- 
nicate a motion to that, which lies con- 
tiguous to it, though extravaſated. The 
force of percuſſion is vaſtly great: and 
we find by experiment in a bladder full 
of air, the leaſt freſh impulſe from a Sy- 
ringe will move all that is contain d in 
it, and diſtend its ſides. If the Artery 
is large, if it lies ſuperficial, and near 
the center of the tumour, and if the 
Aneuryſm be not diffuſed roo much 
lengthways, the Pulſation will be ſtrong, 
though the coat of the Artery be burſt. 
And this may be prov d not only from 
reaſon, but from matter of fact. We 
have a caſe in Severinus, where, upon a 
wound in the great Artery of the thigh, 
there was an effuſion of ſix pounds of 
blood in the interſtices of the muſcles; 
there was ſo violent a Pulſation in the 
ſwelling, as to lift up both one's hands, 
when laid upon it. When the Aneu- 
ryſm lies deep among the mulcles, very 
often the Pulſation is not ſenſible. We 
| may 
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may add to this, that it may grow more 
obſcure, and at laſt be utterly extin- 
guiſhed, as the coagulation of the blood 
increaſes : and of this we have inſtances 
both in Severinut and Mr. Littre, where 
the Pulſation was very violent at firſt, 
and afterwards intirely vaniſh'd. And 
therefore we muſt not look upon this as 
a conſtant concomitant in the preſent 
caſe. Indeed in moſt ſwellings, we 
ought rather to argue negatively ; and if 
we are not ſure of Pus, we ought al- 
ways to be ſuſpicious of an Aneuryſm : 
and for want of this prudent fear, ſome 
have miſtaken, and farally cut it for an 
Abſceſs. What has been ſaid of Pulſa- 
tion may let us into the ſolution of the 
ſecond objection: for if we can conceive, 
how there can be a motion communi- 
cated to the Tumour, we may naturally 
and eaſily comprehend, how the ſame 
motion may preſerve the blood from pu- 
trefaction, as well as if it were contain- 


ed in the coats of the Artery, inlarged 
by 
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by diftention only. A very little degree 
of impulſe will ſerve to hinder a large 
maſs of any fluid from an intire ſtagna- 
tion. Accordingly, in an Ecchymoſic, 
the extravaſated blood, we ſee, very of- 
ten never ſuppurates, or, when it does, 
there is ſome part of it found turn d to 
a red Coagulum, diſtinct and ſeparate from 
the reſt, without any mixture of Pus. 
The very caſe we have already mention- 
ed in Severinus, comes up to the pur- 
poſe : where, after the Tumour had been 
growing forty days, there were taken out 
of it ſix pounds of pure blood, extravaſa- 
ted between the interſtices of the muſcles, 
and it had no fort of tendency to Pus. 
Beſides I believe the very poſition, which 
theſe Writers lay down, that all extrava- 
ſated blood turns to Pus, may be juſtly 
queſtioned : what quality tis in the 
blood, or what particles they are, which 
diſpoſe it to ſuppuration, is a Problem, 
I confeſs, difficult to be ſolvd: but lure 
I am, there is ſomething in arterial blood, 

which 
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which often hinders it from being chan 


into Pus, tho' extravaſated. 

Thus we ſee, how inſufficient theſe 
arguments made uſe of are to overthrow 
the opinion of the ancients : and we 
ſhall find that experience itſelf, from 
diſſections in theſe caſes, generally de- 
cides the controverly in their favour. 


For to return to the very caſe, where we 


mentioned Veſalius before, (which in- 
deed is the firff hiſtory of an Aneuryſm 
diſſected, that we meet with) beſides a 
dilatation of the Artery, there was a large 
rupture, as Achilles Gaſſerus, one of the 
Phyſicians concern d, gives us an ac- 
count. Saporta, who was contempora- 
ry with Fernelius, and ſeems to have him 
in his eye, tho' he does not mention his 
name, relates three cafes with all the par- 
ticulars, where the Artery was burſt. The 
firftis ſingled out, and repeated at length 
by Sennertus, who pronounces it to be 
no Aneuryſm. Though I can't imagine, 


why he choſe this caſe to object againſt, 


when 
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when of all the three twas the moſt di- 
ſtinct and leaſt liable to objection: for 
upon diſſection, a great deal of pure 
blood was taken out, and the Artery di- 
lated and hurſt; and while the patient was 
alive, the Tumour had a great Pulſation, 
and receded upon preſſure. And if this 
be not a true Aneuryſm, I can't tell what 
Words can be found out to deſcribe one. 
Bartolin gives us the Hiſtory of ſeveral 
Aneuryſms diſſected, particularly of one 
at Naples, which he has made the ſubject 
of a book, writ indeed in a Romantick 
ſtyle, but where the fact is clearly enough 
delivered. This was in the arm, and 
happen d from a puncture : the arm was 
cut off, but the patient died. The 
axillary Artery was vaſtly dilated up to 
the armpit; ir was whole only, where 
the puncture had been made: on the 
other ſide, all the coats were burſt, and 
the branches, which came from it, could 
not be traced. As it lay ſuperficial, there 
was grumous blood lying along all the 
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tract of the muſcles. Yan Horne, in his 
epiſtle, which is printed with this trea- 
tiſe of Bartolin, has another very remar- 
kable caſe: becauſe the inſtance may ſug- 
geſt to us ſeveral practical reflections, 
give me leave juſt in ſhort to relate the 
particulars. This was a Tumour in the 
calf of the leg; Antonius Vacca pro- 
nounced it an Aneuryſm : others were of 
a different opinion, and outvoting him 
prevail'd, and treated it for an Abſceſs. 
This method made the ſwelling extend 
itfelt to the very toes, and there occa- 
ſiou'd a gangrene : ſo that they were 
forced to cut off the foot above the ankle, 
for fear the mortification ſhould ſpread 
up to the thigh. The third day after, 
they attempted to open the Tumour, 
and the patient died in the middle of the 
operation. Tho' the Artery was dilated, 
ſo as to be ſix times bigger than natural, 
the ſide towards the skin-was eaten thro 
and burſt ; and between the Gemelli was 
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folid; and near the conſiſtence of flesh. 
Somewhat a like caſe I was an eye - wit 
nels of my ſelf, with the Surgeons of 
St. Bartholoniew's Hoſpital * the perſon 
was old; and of an ill conſticution. The 
Aneuryſm had been by his own account 
twelye years growing, and of late it had 
increas d extremely much. It ſurround- 
ed all the calf, moſt up to the knee: 
and the Pulſation was very ſtrong, not 
only along the skin, but upon the 
muſcles, in the thickeſt part of the calf, 

The Valves of the veins (many of them) 
were ſo intirely broken, that there were 
Varices both above and below the knee, 
of a prodigious bigneſs, which never- 
theleſs ſubſided upon holding up the leg. 

Upon ampuration, notwithſtanding the 
ligatures were ſtrong, and the opera- 


tion performed with great diſpatch, there 


was diſcharged from the veſſels above a 
pint of blood: the diameters of the Ar- 
teries and Veins were fo greatly inlar- 
ged. In the Aneuryſm, upon diſſection 

O 2 were 
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were found, beſides fluid blood, two or 
three pounds of Tbrombi, which lay like 
fo many plates upon one another: the 
whole tract of the crural Artery was great- 
ly dilated, and the ſeveral little branches 
were broken off from the trunk, not 
above a quatter of an inch from their 
riſe: and from theſe the blood was 
thrown into the interſtices of the muſcles, 
the Gaſtrocnemii, neither was there any 
communication at all from the bottom. 
The bones were ſo carious, that there 
was a great hole in the Tibia, and four 
inches at leaſt in the Fibala intirely want- 
ing. This circumſtance of the bones 
being carious, often -attends an Aneu- 
ryſm : Raiſch has two caſes, where all the 
true ribs and the Sternum were almoſt 
conſum'd, and the little, which remain- 
ed, was all rotten. And we may eaſily 
conceive, how ſuch a Tumour, by a 
conſtant preſſure, may affect the Peri- 


ofteum, and cauſe an obſtruction there, 


and by that means Ny waſte the 
bone 
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bone itſelf. We may learn another 
thing too from this circumſtance, that, 
ſince ſo ſolid a ſubſtance as the bone can- 
not reſiſt the preſſure of an Aneuryſm, 
the arterial coats may be thought more 
likely to yield to its force, and have 
their fibres deſtroy'd by it. Lanciſi gives 
us the hiſtory of an Aneuryſm in the aſ- 
cending trunk of the Aorta, where the 
patient, who had ſome time before com- 
plain'd of a palpitation, fainting, pain, 
ſtraitneſs and beating in the Thorax, died 
ſuddenly. The upper-part of the Ster- 
num was preſs d a little outward on one 
ſide. Upon diſſection, in the whole 
curvature of the Aorta was found a ſub- 
ſtance, like lard, incloſed in a Oyſtis : 
there was a hole into the very Pericar- 
dium, in which accordingly were found 
two pounds of blood. He is of opinion, 
that all Aneuryſms come from a dilata- 
tion of the Artery, and fo very probably 
at firſ{ molt of them do: yet in the 
n inſtance, he ſpeaks of the fibres 

O 3; being 
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being corroded, and from thence ac- 
counts for the dilorication, as he calls it, 
of them, in which the true nature of an 
Aneuryſm (he lays) conſiſts; that is, in 
Engl I think, in an wwrippmg or tear- 
ing of the arterial coats. A caſe exactly 
like this we find, in Laurentius, of Guic- 
ciardin, where not only the Cava and its 


Valves were all burſt, but the orifice of 


the Aorta enlarged to the bignels of one's 
arm. So it was in a like caſe related by 
Parey © ; wherethe inner- coat of the Ar- 
tery, tho oſſified, yet at the ſame time 
was burſt, Certain it is, the Aorta, be- 
fore its bending, is eaſier dilated, upon 
the account of the reſiſtance the blood 
meets with from the curvature there; 
and for this reaſon, Aneuryſms ofteneſt 
happen in this part of the Artery: and 
one may eaſily conceive; that if they 
can conſiſt in dilatation only, it can no 
where elſe fo likely take place, as here. 
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Mr. Littre in the French Memoirs gives 
a long, and particular detail of rwo 
Aneuryſms in this place: where the Ar- 
tery was thruſt out fo, as to form a ſack, 
which reach'd up into the Thorax and 
neck, and in one caſe, even along the 
neck to the lower-jaw. In both theſe 
caſes, at firſt the perſons complain d of 
a beating, which exactly anſwer d that 
of the Arteries, and of an uneaſy ſtrug- 
ling in the Thorax, attended at length 
with a great oppreſſion, a difficulty of 
breathing, and an univerſal languor, 
ſometime before any thing was perceived 
outwardly above the Clavicles: after- 
wards other ſymproms appear'd, much 
like what I have obſerved my ſelf in a pa- 
rallel caſe, ſuch as pain, not only in the 
cheſt, but in the ſhoulders, the arms, and 
the head; in the laſt, often a pulſation 
likewiſe ; very little ſleep, and that of- 
ten interrupted; an inability often to lie 
down in bed, and always a greater eaſe 
in a leaning poſture forwards: the breath- 
| O 4 ing 
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ing ſometimes ſo diſturbed, as to give 
apprehenſions of a ſudden ſuffocation. 
In the firſt of theſe inſtances, ſome part 
of the ribs, the Sternum and the Clavicles 
were found carious. A Quack, by ſup- 
purating medicines, had made ſome part 
of it burſt, upon which followed a gan- 
grene, and, in three days, death. Each 
of theſe Aneuryſms, he ſays, was only a 
dilatation of the Artery : but I muſt con- 
feſs, tho' his deſcription be very minute 
and exact, I have ſtill ſome ſcruples up- 
on me, and am not perfectly ſatisfied, 
that in this caſe there was a mere dilata- 
tion alone of the arterial coats. For 
beſides that he ſays himſelf, there was 
not only a firm adheſion every where 
of this aneuryſmal Pouch to the ribs, the 
Sternum, the Clavicles, and the Muſcles, 
but a corroſion of its membranes in all 
thoſe places, where it adher d: theſe 
membranes, which he attributes to his 
pouch, might be portions of the Media- 
imum and the Pleura, or expanſions of 


thoſe 
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| thoſe belonging to the muſcles. But yet 
further, it may not be abſurd, if, in an- 
ſwer to this, we ſhould affirm, that hu- 
mours extravaſated may form a particu- 
lar membrane to themſelves, which is 
no part of the veſſels, from whegre thoſe 
humours are diſcharged. What we ob- 
ſerve every day of a Hernia Carnoſa, and 
Mens conſiſting of a vaſt number of - 
flys's, each of which has its particular 
membrane, and is filled often with a dif- 
ferent ſort of ſubſtance, may give ſo 
much countenance to this opinion, that 
we may at leaſt think it worth conſider- 
ing, before we determin any thing in 
this point. The account Ruiſch gives of 
an Aneuryſm in the Thorax, which filled 
the whole cavity of it, without any out- 
ward ſwelling, ſeems to anſwer this idea: 
for it conſiſted, he ſays, of innumerable 
thick coats, which lay like ſo many plates 
one over another, between which was 


inclos d a great deal of coagulated blood. 
.Thne ebe hlood lay like leaves one upon 


All- 
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another, ſo as to form a ſort of Polypus, 
in the caſe recited by Mr. Littre . This 
is certain, that we may find examples of 
this kind in Severinus, Marchetti, and 
others. Our countryman Wiſeman tells 
us, thay he always found both coats of 
the Artery open. In ſhort, as matter of 
fact is the beſt argument, I can't but ob- 
ſerve, that among all the accounts Ana- 
tomiſts give us of the diſſection of an 
Aneuryſm, there is ſcarce an inſtance up- 
on record, of a large one at leaſt, where 
there was not a rupture in the Artery, 
according to the Doctrine of Paulus. 
What has been ſaid will, I believe, be 
ſufficient to ſhew, how ill-founded is 
that diviſion, which ſome Moderns * 
have made of Aneuryſms, into true and 
ſpurious ; whereas the whole difference 
lies only in the form of the Tumour. 
And if you conſider what they have ad- 
vanc'd upon this head, you will find 


d Memoires de l Academie 1712. 
Croiſſant Garenęoet. l 
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that, as this diſtinction is generally 
wrong in Theory, it ſignifies ſtill leſs in 
point of Prattice. 

We ſee how converſant Paulus was in 
the moſt difficult operations of Surgery; 
and as he ſeems to underſtand the nature 
of the caſes he treats of, ſo we ſhall find 
him no leſs well acquainted with the beſt 
manner of curing them. I muſt ob- 
ſerve further, that there are ſome opera- 
tions he gives an account of, which are 
neither deſcrib d, nor recommended by 
any author now extant before him: one 
of which is Bronchotomy, or opening the 
Wind-pipe in a violent Quinſy. The 
manner of this proceſs he takes from An- 
tyllus, which, becauſe it is new and ex- 
at, give me leave to tranſcribe here. 
ce Our beſt Surgeons have deſcribed this 
ce operation: Antyllus particularly thus. 
ce We think this practice uſeleſs, and not 
te to be attempted, where all the Arteries 


— 
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cr ſuppoſe he means the branches of the 
« Aſpera Arteria) and the lungs are affect- 
« ed; but when the inflammation lies 
« chiefly about the throat, the chin, and 
_ « the tonſils, which cover the top of the 
e Wind-pipe, and the artery is unaffect- 


« ed, this experiment is very rational, to 


te prevent the danger of ſuffocation. 
« When we proceed to perform it, we 
ce mult cut thorough ſome part of the 
«© Wind-pipe, below the Larynx, about 
ce the third or fourth ring : for to cut 
« quite thorough wou d be dangerous. 
« This place is the moſt commodious, 
ce becauſe it is not cover'd with any fleſh, 
« and becauſe it has no veſſels near it. 
«© Therefore bending the head of the pa- 
te tient backward, ſo that the Wind-pipe 
« may come more forward to the view, 
« ye make a tranſverſe ſection between 
ce two of the rings: ſo that in this caſe 
ce not the cartilage, but the membrane, 
« which encloſes and unites the carti- 
6 Jages together, is divided. If the 
cc ope- 
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« operator be a little fearful, he may firſt 
« divide the skin, extended by a hook : 
« then proceeding to the pipe, and ſe- 
ce parating the veſlels, if any are in the 
6 Way, he muſt make the inciſion,” 
Thus far Antylus. Paulus adds, © Thar 
ce he (Antyllus) thought upon this way 
ce of cutting, by obſerving (when it was 
ce I ſuppoſe cut by chance) that the air 
cc ruſh'd thorough it with great violence, 
« and that the voice was interrupted. 
« When the danger of ſuffocation is 
ct over, the lips of the Wounds muſt be 
ce united by ſuture, (i. e.) by ſowing the 
ce skin, and not the cartilage; then pro- 
ce per vulnerary medicines to be appli- 
ce ed. If theſe do not agglutinate, an 
« incarnant muſt be uſed. The ſame 
cc method muſt be purſued with thoſe, 
ce who cut their throat, with a deſign of 
ce murdering themſelves.” The opera- 
tion we ſee is very clearly deſcribed, and 
ſome obſervations extremely proper are 
made 
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made upon it. C. Aurelianuf ridicules 
this operation as fabulous, and as neyer 
practiced by any of the ancients, and 
fays, tis only a raſh invention of Aſcle- 
piades. Areteus mentions it too, but 
thinks it not warranted by experiences 
« That the Wound would endanger an 
ce inflammation, cough, and ſtrangling; 
« And if the danger of being choak'd 
could be avoided by this method, yet 
te the parts would not heal, as being cars 
ce tilaginous.” But Paulus, I think, an- 
ſwers theſe objections; and it is certain, 
that ſome of the moderns have attempt- 


A 


c 


A 


ed this practice with ſucceſs, however in 


general it is ſtill reckoned a Vt Sant 
undertaking x. 

Purman tells us he perform'd this ope- 
ration in one® who had a violent inflam- 
mation and ſwelling in his throat, fo that 
he was in danger of * choaked. The 
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patient who had loſt his ſpeech and un- 
derſtanding, quickly after recovered both. 
And a Surgeon of great experience and 
integrity has inform'd me, that he has 
tried the experiment himſelf: he did it 
without any previous apparatus, and 
without ſo much as dividing the skin; 
only cut between two of the rings with 
an inciſion-knife, and then introduced 
a {mall Spat hula, after which he made uſe 
of a hollow tent; and the patient, who 
was then judg d to be in the utmoſt ex- 
tremity, ſoon recover d and liv d many 
years after. 

Albucafis, an Arabian Surgeon of good 
experience, as you will ſee hereafter, 
tranſcribes the manner of this operation 
from Paulus, without mentioning him : 
and thinks it may be done without any 
hazard, tho he had never ſeen it perfor- 
med. What mov'd him the more to 
be of this opinion, was the caſe of a Wo- 
man, who had cut her throat, who 
made a noiſe and groan'd as if in the 


agony 


2081 
agony of death: he found the air came 


out at the Wound, and that ſhe had not 
cut the Jugular veins: ſo he quickly cu- 
red her, and no diſorder remained be- 
ſides a hoarſeneſs. Gulielmus de Saliceto, 
no contemptible author for his time, 
confirms the practice by his own expe- 


rience, and relates four caſes much of 


the ſame nature with this. There is a like 
remarkable inſtance too in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſadtions. 

Another operation, never deſcribed 
before, is taking off the breaſts in men, 


when they grow, as they ſometimes do, 


to any immoderate bigneſs . In this 
caſe a good deal of fat, he ſays, grows 
underneath, and reſembles a Woman's 
breaſt; and therefore ought to be remo- 
ved by the hand of a Surgeon. The 
proceſs runs thus. * A lunar Section 
« muſt be made in the lower part of 


«© the RE; and after the far is raken 
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& gut, the skin is to be ſow d together. 
cc If it is very prominent and hangs over 
cc as in Women, there muſt be two lu- 
© nar ſections made, meeting one an- 
© other at their extremities; and when 
cc the fat and skin are remov'd, the 
* Wound is to be ſow d up. And if any 
cc thing be left behind, the operation is 
© to be repeated a third time.” Fabri- 
cius ab Acquapendente * calls this method 
cruel and barbarous, and exceeding all 
admiration: and he would fain find out 
ſome uſe in theſe excreſcencies; which, as 
he ſays, are only oblerv'd in thoſe, who 
have no hair upon their breaſts : and 
therefore perhaps more neceſſary to che- 
riſh and warm the heart. I will not diſ- 
pute bur the operation may be very ſe- 
vere; however it ſeems to be the only 
remedy in ſuch a caſe, if it is to be cur'd 
at all. And one may I believe venture 
to ſay, that his gentle Way of treating 


& Operat. Chirurg. P- I, 30. 
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it with a Lixivial expreſſion of Lime, will 


have little or no eff towards remo- 
ving the excreſcency. 

I flatter my ſelf you won't think me 
impertinent for taking up ſo much of 
your time, in obſerving ſome particu- 
Larities out of theſe old Authors, which 
our phyſical Memorialiſts take no man- 
ner of notice of : an argument, that they 
either did not read their Writings at all, 
or that they read them in ſo careleſs a 
manner, as to make no uſe of them. 
And as to the ſubject I have been juſt 
no ſpeaking of, the Surgery of Paulus, 
it has been the foundation of the treati- 
ſes in that faculty from his own time, 
down to this day : nay too many have 
only juſt tranſcribed him, and ſome on- 
ly transform'd him into another dreſs. I 
tall only add this remark, that Fabri- 
cius ab Acquapendente, an old experienc'd 
and celebrated Surgeon, and who has 
deſcribed the proceſs of manual opera- 
tions the beſt of any modern, lays down 


every 
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every where the doctrine of Celſus, and 
Paulus for his text : and his inferences, 


and obſervations conſiſt chiefly in ex- 
plaining theſe two Writers. And yet 


there are many, who are ſo prejudiced 
as to think, that there is nothing, but 


what is common, or ſcarce worth ta- 


king notice of in Paulus; and that Cel- 
ſus himſelf never practiced any operation 
in Surgery. Salmaſius indeed gives the 
latter the ſevere epithet of Avialepaomulos, 
a man ignorant of medicine: but I 
hope we may have the liberty to diſſent 
from this great critick in a point of 
Phyſick. As to Paulus, I imagine I 
have ſaid enough of him to give him his 
true character. Celſus ſurely, if he had 
been no practitioner, would never have 


uſed this expreſſion in relating the man- 
ner, in which Heraclides choſe to treat 
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neminem memini : beſides ſeveral other paſ- 
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fages to the ſame purpoſe. Wou'd he 
write ſo at Rome, where it muſt be no- 
rorious, whether he really practiced or 
no? or can it be conceived any man 
could write fo exactly upon a ſubject, 
and eſpecially ſo nice and difficult a one 
as that of Surgery, even tho we ſup- 
pos d he was a tranſlator only, without 
ever being vers d in the practice of it? 
but vers'd he muſt be, in ſome meaſure; 
elſe he muſt have ſtolen every word he 
wrote from ſome other author. The 
very reading the ſingle chapter concer- 
ning a fracture of the skull may eaſily 
convince us, that he made thoſe nice 
remarks of a Contra-fiſſure from his own 
experience. And tho' ſome diſpute whe- 
ther there can be a Contra-fiſure, I ſee 
no reaſon to think it an improbable 
thing, if the ſutures are very cloſe or ob- 
literated, as frequently is the caſe, eſpe- 
cially in old perſons. The objection 
that he wrote well upon other ſubjects, 
as Rhetorick, &c. and took Phyſick in, 

only 
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only as a part of a greater Work, is a 
very ſtrange one: as if it were not more 
probable, that a Phyſician ſhould write 
well of rhetorick, or any other art, than 
that a mere rhetorician ſhould be able 
to write with judgement and propriety of 
Phyſick. 

; might eaſily ſhew more at large to 
what a height the Art of Surgery was ad- 
vanced in theſe early times, as it ſtands 
in the Works of theſe and the other an- 
cient Writers: but I ſhall chooſe to cloſe 
this head in the Words of one, who was 
much a better judge of this argument, 
and who by his great learning and ex- 
perience * was an honour both to his 
faculty, and his country. © If we en- 
ce quire, ſays he, into the improve- 
ce ments which have been made by the 
ce moderns in Surgery, we ſhall be for- 
« ced to confeſs, that we have ſo little 
cc reaſon to value our ſelves beyond the 
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cc ancients, or to be tempted to contemn 
© them, as the faſhion is among thoſe 
who know little, and have read no- , 
thing, that we cannot give ſtronger or 
more convincing proofs of our own 
ignorance, as well as our pride. Ido 
not pretend that the moderns have not 
& at all contributed towards the im- 
ce provement of Surgery; that were both 
ce abſurd and injurious, and would ar- 
* gue as much folly as that which I am 
reproaching : but that which I am con- 
ce reſting for, is, that it conſiſts rather 
© in refining and dreſſing up the in- 
ce ventions of the ancients, and ſetting 
ce them in a better light, than in ad- 
ding many important one's of our 
c own, Whether it be, that the art 
cc of healing external hurts, being prin- 
** cipally the ſubject of our ſenſes, was 
<< earlier ſtudied, and therefore capable 
ce of being ſooner brought to a greater 
« degree of perfection, than the other 
branch of Medicine; or, that the 
1 1 ma- 
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© majority of the meer profeſſors ha- 
© ving been, for ſome ages, illiterate 
ce and empirical, it hath not been ad- 
vanced and cultivated fo as it might 
©© have been, had they been better qua- 
ce lified than they generally were, and 
ce do yet, for the greateſt part continue 
ce to be: for a teſtimony of which, 
*© that exceeding paucity of good Wri- 
ce ters, which occur in Surgery, when 
© compar'd with thoſe in moſt of the 
ce other learned Arts and Sciences, is, 
* in my opinion, ſufficient ; and yet, 
© werethey fewer, twould, in the judge- 
cc ment of theſe Scioli, be no great de- 
ce triment to the Art. For the folly of 
c which aſſertion, the beſt excuſe that 
cc can be made, ſeems to be, that be- 
ce cauſe ſome methods of proceeding 
& both in Phyſick and Surgery, which 
ec are incommunicable, and to which 
ce eyery man muſt be directed by his 
ce own judgement, and natural ſagacity, 
ce not being to be found in theſe authors, 
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whom theſe opinionated practitioners 
have had the luck to conſult, they are 
led immediately to deſpiſe all reading, 
as uſeleſs and ate, ; hari 
ly that of the ancients, who do nor 
generally, I confeſs, write to novi- 
tiates and fools, or to thoſe who will 
be always ſuch. 

c But 2 at hath been 3 
in their Writings, and hath the op- 


portunity and capacity of comparing 


and judging from his own experience, 


will readily confeſs, that one thing, 
which does nor a little recommend 
che reading of them beyond moſt of 
the moderns, is, that they are more 
accurate in deſcribing the Pathogno- 
monics, and more juſt and nice in 
diſtinguiſhing the ſpecies of Tumors 
and Ulcers, than our more refined 


* maderns are. 


i If this age hath par d away any 
rude and ſuperfluous merhods of pra- 
ctice, as it muſt be confeſs d they have, 

cc it 
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. te jt cannot be demonſtrated that they 
| ce were all derived from the ancients, 
| de but were in a great meaſure introdu- 
ce ced by ignorant and barbarous pro- 

5 46 feſſors of a much later date. 
©© There is no queſtion, but that the 
principal improvements, which have 
ce theſe latter ages been made in Surge- 
; i ry, are owing chiefly to the diſcove- 
de ries, which have been made in Ana- 
ce tomy, by which we are better enabled 
© to ſolve many of thoſe Phænomena 
ce which were before inexplicable, or 
| ce explain'd amiſs : the moſt important 
3 F© part, in the mean while (I mean the 
! ce Art of Healing, to which all the others 


* ought to be ſubſervient) remaining 


ce very little better than the ancients left 

5 5e it, 

q © As an unconteſtable proof of otic 
cc J fay, 1 appeal to all thoſe bodies of 

7 bo ** Surgery; which have been hitherto 

N publiſhed, by the moſt learned and 

; _ eb of the moderns, being all 


: * | * manj- 
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& manifeſtly tranſcripts from one an- 
cc gther, and the beſt of them from the 
ce ancients. But this may indeed be ſaid 
in defence of the moderns in this par- 


their invention, though it be their 
practice; for Mrius and Ægineta have 
ce borrowed not a little of what they 


cc have, from Galen; and Marcellus Em- 


4e piricus more groſsly from Scribonius 
*© Largus, without ſo much as remem- 
bring his name among the reſt of thoſe 
© authors, to whom he was leſs be- 
ce holden. | 
* Among all the ſyſtematical Wri- 
ters, I think there are very few, who 
refuſe the preference to Hieron. Fabri- 
cius ab Acquapendente, as a perſon of 
unqueſtioned [earning and judgment; 
and yet is not he aſham'd to let his 
readers know, that Celſus among the 
Latins (who, he tells us, is Mirabilis 
in omnibus, and adviſes, in Horace's 
5 Words „Nodturnd verſare manu, ver- 
cc ſare 


cc 
ac 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


ticular, that even tranſcribing is not 
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ce ſave diurna) Paulus Agineta among the 
ce Greeks, and Albucaſis among the Ara- 
ce bjans (whom I am unwilling to place 
* among the moderns, being inthe num- 
ce ber of thoſe whom our modern judges 
ce reject, either becauſe they never read 
cc him, or becauſe he had the misfortune 
ce to live fix hundred years ſince) are the 
{© triumvirate to whom he principally 
cc ſtands indebted, for the aſſiſtance he 


ce receiv'd from them, in compoſing his 


ec excellent book. 


« But how many operations are there 
cc now in uſe, which were unknown to 
6. theancients? I fear, that upon a due 
ce enquiry, there would be more uſeful 
cc one's found to be omitted or diſcon- 
ce tinued, than to have been invented 
5c by us.“ 

Thus I have given you ſome little 
detail (for much more might be ſaid) of 
theſe four Greek Writers: by which ſhort 
sketch you will obſerve, that Mr. le Clerc 
might have found ſome materials in 

| them 
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them as important, and as much un- 
rouch'd by others, as ſeveral, which he 
has largely commented upon, and which 
he met with chiefly in thoſe, who wrote 
in the interval berween Hippocrates and 
Galen. — 
And here indeed cloſes the period of 
the Greek Claſſical Phyſicians : fo I mult 
call them. For if we compare any of 
the Greek Writers in our faculty, from 
the very firſt of them, Hippocrates, to 
the time we are now ſpeaking of, with 
the very beſt of their contemporaries of 
any Art or Profeſſion whatever, they will 
be found not at all inferior ro them ei- 
ther in the diſpoſition of their matter, 
the clearneſs of their reaſoning, or the 
propriety of their langyage. Some of 
them have even written above the ſtan- 
dard of the age they liv'd in; an incon- 
teſtable inſtance of which is Aretæut. 
Nay the very Sophiſts, who before, and 
after Adrian's reign, ſwarm'd not only at 
Rome, but along the Afiatick coalt, and 

| | em- 
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employ'd their whole ſtudy in imitating 
the elegance, at leaſt the diction of che 
old Greek Writers, have not out-done 
Galen, and ſome of his ſucceſſors, if we 
conſider them in regard to their ſtyle 


only. Galen himſelf was not only the 


beſt Phyſician, but the beſt Scholar and 
Critick of his time. So great an Honour 
have theſe authors done to their profeſ- 
fion, by being verſed in other Arts and 
Sciences, as well as their own. And I 
may venture to ſay, that the great St. Ba- 
fil, whom his own continual illneſs made 
a Phyſician, and who has a great many 
alluſions and ſimiles taken from that 
Art, was (to uſe the Words of Photius) 
for the neatneſs, the propriety, the per- 
ſpicuity, and fluency of his ſtyle, one of 
the beſt Writers among the Fathers; as 
St. Luke's Greek comes nearer to the an- 
cient ſtandard, than that of the other Evan- 
gelifis. For tho St. Luke has ſome mix- 
ture of Helleniſms and the Syriack phraſe, 
which may be eaſily allowed in one that 


Was 
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was born a Syrian, and was probably 


converted by the Helleniſts ; yet the rea- 
ding the Greek authors, while he ſtudied 
Phyfick, made his language without diſ- 
pute more exact. His ſtyle ſometimes 
is very flowing and florid, as when he 
deſcribes the voyage of St. Faul. St. Luke 
indeed in his profeſſion as a Phyſician, 
and no doubt merely becauſe he was one, 
when there is occaſion to ſpeak of diſ- 
tempers or the cure of them, makes uſe 
of Words more proper for the ſubject 
than the others do. Many inſtances of 
this might be given; I ſhall content my 
ſelf with one or two. The perſon ſeiz d 
with a Palſy is here with great propriety 
called raezxeamir©", but by St. Mat- 
thew? and St. Mark? T&CRAvixos, a word 
never uſed by the ancient Greek Writers. 
The Woman, who had the Iſſue of Blood 
is deſcribed by St. Mark „ AS b vos 


may iclewy 1 travis Tw Tap dbu, x 
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under &pe dull, ana AM eis m e 
ve, St. Matthew! omits all theſe 
particulars 3 but St. Luke, tho he does 
mention them, gives them quite an- 
other turn, and ſoftens the paſſage very 
much in regard to his faculty, and in- 
ſtead of relating how much ſhe ſuffered 
by the ſeveral Phyſicians, or how ſhe 
grew worſe upon her remedies, he ſays 
only that her diſtemper was above the 
_ of any of them to remove it; 
vx, iojuow am eros dre. And you 
may obſerye, that when he comes to 
ſpeak of the charges the Woman had 
been at, he uſes a very proper expreſ- 
ſion mTegmvarwme, Whereas the Word 
Su B Us d by St. Mark, properly 
ſignifies ſpending only in a riotous and 
luxurious manner; and fo St. Luke ap- 
plies it“ in the caſe of the prodigal ſon. 
Thus in ſetting down the cure of the 
fame Woman, St. Matthew ſays only 


—— 
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tl; St. Mark, imititing the Hebrew 
phraſe, expreſſes it by en 5 N a3 
gl. : the language of St. Luke is more 
ſimple and more correct, as well as 
more Phyſical, £51 1 po. When our Sa- 
viour heal d thoſe, that were brought to 
him, of their diſeaſes, the expreſſion in 


St. Matthew is Jieaudyoww*, and in St. 


Mark ten N ol; but St. Luke uſes the 
Word that is peculiarly proper for heal- 
ing, iam rails. So when St. * 
ſays the Centurion's Servant was cur 

St. Lake tells us, that they found 1 
not only recoder 'd, but UI , in Per- 
felt health, which ſhews the cure ſtill 
more effectual. In like manner in de- 
ſcribing the young maiden that was rai- 
ſed from the dead, upon our Saviour's 
ſpeaking the word, he ſays mee He a» 


TYg, Which he puts in, no doubt, as 


being the firſt fign of coming to life. The 


{ame accuracy of expreſſion he obſerves 


* 14,36. 7 6,65 8 6,19, 48, 13. 
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we may ſee in regard to the lame d. It 
is remarkable, that St. Luke is more par- 
ticular in reciting all the miracles of our 
Saviour, in relation to healing, than the 
other Evangeliſts are; and that he gives 
us one hiſtory *, which is omitted by 
the reſt, that of raiſing the Widow's ſon 
at Nain. 

The character here given is no more, 
than is due to the Greek Phyſicians : the 
Latin Writers have ill copiedthisexample; 
if we except Celſus, and Pliny, the laſt of 
which has touch d upon ſome parts of 
phyſical knowledge, who is there elſe, 
whom one can read with any patience? 
Scribonius Largus, who cannot well be 
even reckon'd any more than a mere Em- 
pirick, tho he wrote in the time of the 

| firſt Claudius, when the Roman language 
was in ſome tolerable degree of purity, 
ought, as I may ſay, to be tranſlated 
into Latin, in order to be underſtood 


— 
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by thoſe, who are converſant only with 
the Claſſicks of that age. 

Lionardo di Capoa, in the fantaſtical diſ- 
courſes which he calls Reaſonings, hints 
more than once, that the Greeks made but 
a ſmall progreſs in Phyſick, and added ve- 
ry little to it, beſides dreſſing it in good 
language. But ſurely nothing can be more 
clearly prov d from all hiſtory, than that 
they were the firſt, who reduced Phy ſick 
into any Art or Science: and that ever 
ſince their time to this very day, in all parts 
of the World, where the Grecian Phyſick 
is unknown, there is nothing to be met 
| with but the Empirical way of curing. He 
might with as much reaſon have denied 
them the merit of bringing Poetry, Ora- 
tory, Sculpture, or Painting to perfection. 
This treatiſe I think is one of the moſt 
unaccountable I ever read : the author 
has ſhewn us, that he had a good deal of 
ſcatter d learning, and that at the ſame 
time he did not want talents to abuſe it, 


by giving an ill turn to every thing he 


read. 
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read. How much the art of Phyſick was 
improv'd, poliſhd and perfected by the 
Greeks, has been accuracely explain'd by 
Mr. le Clerc; and I ſha'n'c here miſpend 
my time or yours, in arguing with a 
Writer, who ſeems to know ſo little of 
the ſolid part of this Profeſſion, that he 
will ſcarce allow it to be any Art at all. 
Nay, he is ſo ridiculous, as to quote 
Sextus Empiricus, the famous Sceptick, for 
one of the authors}, who was appriled of 
the Uncertainty of Phyſick: whole very 
principle it was, to allow no manner of 
Certamty in any thing, not even in a Ma- 
thematical Demonſtration. 

I cannot omit ſaying ſomething of 
one Author more, whom we may reckon 
one of the ancients,” tho not properly a 
Writer in Phyſick, Nemeſius, Biſhop of 
Emiſſa, who wrote a treatiſe concerning 
the Nature of Man, near the end of the 
— . becauſe the — edi- 
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tor aſcribes two diſcoveries to him, one 
of which was the moſt conſiderable, that 
ever was made in Phyſick. The firſt is 
concerning the Bile, © which is conſti- 
cc tured, as Nemeſius lays, not only for it 
& ſelf, but for other purpoſes ; for it 
« helps digeſtion, and contributes to the 
e expulſion of the excrements; and 
ce therefore it is in a manner one of the 
e nouriſhing powers: beſides, as a vital 
« faculty, it imparts a ſort of heat to the 
« body. And for theſe reaſons it ſeems to 
ce be made for itſelf : bur becauſe it pur- 
ee ges the blood, it ſeems to be form d for 
<« the ſake of the blood.” Here, ſays the 
Editor, the ſyſtem of the Bile is plain- 
ly and accurately deliver'd ; that very 
ſyſtem, which Sylvius de le Boe with ſo 


much vanity boaſted he had invented 
himſelf. And indeed fo far is true, 


that here is the intire foundation of 


Sylvius's reaſoning : and if this Theory 


z 28. 
be 
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be of any uſe in Phyſick, Nemeſius has, 
I think, a very good title to the diſcove- 
ry. But there follows a much more ma- 
terial point; and the Editor contends, 
that the circulation of the blood, an in- 
vention which the laſt century ſo much 
bragg'd of, was known to Nemeſius, and 
deſcribed in very plain and ſignificant 
terms, which are theſe. © The mo- 
tion of the pulſe“ takes its riſe from 
ce the Heart, and chiefly from the left 
« ventricle of it; the artery is with 
ce great vehemence dilated and contract- 
ce ed, by a ſort of conſtant harmony and 
ce order. While it is dilated, it draws 
ce the thinner part of the blood from the 
ce next veins, the exhalation or vapour 
ce of which blood is made the aliment 
« for the vital ſpirit. But while it is 
ce contracted, it exhales whatever fumes 
ce jr has thorough the whole body, and 
ce by ſecret paſſages. So that the Heart 
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F throws out whatever is fuliginous 
te thorough the mouth and the noſe 
ce by expiration.” 

Upon this ſingle ſlender proof does 
he attribute this great diſcovery of the 
circulation to Nemeſius; and thoſe who 
have inſiſted, that it was known both 
to Hippocrates and Galen, have full as 
good arguments on their ſide. I will on- 
ly ay this, that from this very deſcrip- 
tion, and from what the ſame author 
ſays of the Liver in the fame chapter, 
that it miniſters nouriſhment to the bo- 
dy by the veins, one may demonſtrably 
infer, that Nemeſius had no Idea of the 
manner, in which the circulation of the 
blood is performed. 

I will not enter into a diſpute upon 
on this Head; but ſhall only content my 
{elf with rie that the true circu- 
lation was not at all rightly underſtood 
by a much later Writer, and that a very 
| elegant and accurate one, Columbus: 
who; as he was an excellent Anatomi if, 

above 
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above one hundred and filiy years ago, 
with the niceſt exactneſs, explain d not 
only the flrufFure, but the uſe too of eve- 
ry part belonging to the Heart, except- 
ing a little miſtake about ſome of the 
Valves: and did in as clear a manner, 
as words could expreſs, ſhew, how by 
the contraction and dilatation of the 
Heart and mechaniſm of its veſſels, the 
blood circulates thorough the lungs from 
the Cava to the Aorta, (no body, as he 
ſays himſelf, having either obſerv d this, 


or written any thing of it) and from 
thence into all the parts of the body. 


In his language (as to the ſenſe, much 
indeed the ſame as we find in Servetus, 
a contemporary Writer, tho' much more 
fully explain d) the lungs are for gene- 
rating vital · ſpirits, and this he deſcribes 
in the following expreſſions. The 
« Wind pipe diffuſes the air into all 


« parts of the lungs: the lungs mix 
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this air with the blood, which comes 


from the right ventricle of the Heart 
by the pulmonary artery. The blood 
by this continual motion of the 
lungs is agitated, attenuated, and 
mingled with the air, which air it 
ſelf by this colliſion and rarefaction 
is ſo prepar'd, that both the blood 
and air mix'd together, are taken in 
by the branches of the pulmonary 
vein, and thorough its trunk convey'd 
to the left ventricle of the Heart; and 
they are convey'd hither ſo well mix- 
ed and attenuated, that there's little 


more left to do for the Heart: there- 


fore after a little further elaboration 
here, which gives as it were the laſt 
hand to the viral-ſpirits, there remains 
nothing elſe than that the Heart, by 
the help of the Aorta, ſhould throw 
and diſtribute the blood into all the 


parts of the body.” This is literally 


the ſenſe of this inquiſitive Anatomiſt, 
and we fee how exactly conſonant to 


truth 
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1 
truth his doctrine is: only he ſtops ſhorr 
here, and does not at all explain, how the 


blood flows from the arteries to the 


veins. Nay, it is evident from what he 


ſays in ſeveral places of thoſe veſſels, that 


he did nor in the leaſt comprehend any 
communication between them. For 
beſides that he aſſigns the carrying of 
vital ſpirits only to the arteries, in an- 
other diſcourſe he tells us, that the veins 
convey the blood from the liver, to all 
the parts of the body. And in this 
point chiefly, that is the intercourſe be- 
tween the arteries and the veins, is his 
doctrine of the circulation deficient : 
however little it has been underſtood by 
thoſe who have writ for, or againſt Har- 
vey, Ceſalpinus indeed drops the word 
Anaftomoſis (copying perhaps from Ser- 
vetus, whole word ir is) by which he 
ſuppoſes the native heat may paſs from 
the arteries to the veins; but this in 
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che time of ſleep only: and from the 


ſentence immediately following' tis plain, 
that he had no notion of the circular 
progreſs of the blood; for he makes it 
only move like an Euripus, the very word 
he uſes, in a ſort of undulating motion 
from one extremity of the veſſel to the 
other, which is indeed the very idea Hip- 

ates himſelf had of ge motion of 
the blood : and Acquapendente in direct 
terms deſcribes the blood as circulating 
by way of flux and reflux in the arteries. 
Were we indeed to reaſon from what 
theſe Writers ſay, concerning the circu- 
lation of the blood, both thorough the 
Heart and thorough the Lungs into the 
Aorta, the concluſion muſt demonſtra- 
bly be, that the blood which goes into 
the Aorta muſt return back into the 
Cava : elſe how could the conſtant cur- 
rent, which by their own account runs 
thorough the Heart and Lungs, be main- 
tained? but tis as demonſtrable, that 
they did not perceive this conſequence, 


which 
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which naturally and neceſſarily follows 
from their own principles. Neither 
is this ſo much to be wondered at: 
for Columbus and Ceſalpinus might as 
well go ſo far, and no farther, as 
that Acquapendente could diſcover and 
deſcribe the Valvet of the veins, and 
yet be ar the ſame time ignorant of 
the true uſe of them”: as it is very 
plain he was, from his own deſcrip- 
tion of them. 

As this great diſcovery was entire- 
ly owing to our countryman, ſo he 
has explain d it with all the clearneſs 
imaginable: and tho much has been 
ſince written upon that ſubject, I may 
venture to ſay his own book is the 
ſhorteſt, the plaineſt, and the moſt con- 
vincing of any: as we may be ſatisfied 
if we look into the many apologies 
written in defence of the circulation, or 
have the patience to read the tedious 
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uninſtructive Treatiſe of Raymond Vieuſ- 
ſens”. 

This new doctrine of the Circula- 
tion, however proved beyond all doubt 
in a demonſtrative way, met with 
great oppoſition: and the inventor of 
it was obliged to bear the attack of 
numberleſs adverſaries; who generally 
in their anſwers ſhew'd more a ſpirit 

of contradiction, than any force of 
reaſoning. The learned Gaſſendus indeed 
acted very differently, and behaved with 
that ingenuity, which became a Scho- 
lar; and tho he had formerly very ſtre- 
nuouſly denied the Circulation and the 
communication of the chyle with the 
blood, yet at laſt was convinced of his 
error by Pecquet, the diſcoverer of the 
receptacle of the Chyle, and the tracer 
out of the Thoracick duct in a human bo- 
dy: and as ſoon as he was convinc d, 
he expreſſed great joy, that, dying as he 
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was, he had come to the knowledge of 
theſe two important diſcoveries: adding, 
that he look d upon theſe two truths, 
which prove one another, as the two 
Poles, upon which all Phyſick for the 
future ought to turn. 

From this diſcovery of our great 
Countryman many improvements, even 
in the cure of diſtempers, might be made: 
he had thoughts of compoſing ſuch a 
Work himſelf, to ſhew the advantages of 
this doctrine, in relation to practice, but 
was prevented by ſickneſs and death: 
the deſign of the Architect was very no- 
ble, and I wiſh ſome of his ſucceſſors 
might finiſh it. At preſent I ſhall hint 
only at two or three particulars, which 
will convince us, of what uſe a perfect 
knowledge of the circulation may be to 
us, if rightly applied, in the practical 
part of our profeſſion. 

For inſtance, this doctrine will let 
us ſee the reaſonableneſs of tying up 
the arteries in Amputations, as it is 


pra- 
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practiced now by our Surgeons, and 
how much preferable this method is 

to that old painful and cruel one of 

ſtopping the blood by Cauteries, Cauſs 
tics, or Eſcharotics alone. Beſides avoid- 
ing an extreme torment in this caſe, - 
we know that the blood, by the laws of 
its motion, muſt continually bound a- 
gainſt the Eſchar of the divided veſſel 
with ſuch a force, as nothing beſides 4 
ligature can well reſiſt. The invention 
of this method was owing to Parey, 
who, as he ſays himſelf, had never either 
ſeen or heard of its being practiced be- 
fore, but had taken the hint of ir from 
a paſlage in Galen concerning Wounds, 
and made the experiment of it with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that he thinks it came into his 
head by Inſpiratiom. And no doubt, 
without inſpiration, if we would re- 
volve often in our thoughts what the an- 
cient Phyſicians have written upon any 
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particular ſubject, new hints would oc- 
cur to us not only in relation to that 
very caſe, bur what may be applied, as 
in this inſtance from Parey, to ſome 
other. This practice of Parey was in- 
deed before the diſcovery of the circula- 
tion; but yet I . whether or no 
it would have been ſo much in vogue, 
did not this doctrine evidently convince 
men of the uſefulneſs of it: as we may 
have leave to infer from obſerving, that 
twas a practice but ſlowly received in 
ſeveral countries, nay even in France it 
ſelf, if we may judge by Vigierius s] ac- 
count of it; and but of late years re- 
vived, or rather introduced among our 
ſelves. However the Germans are but 
little acquainted with it; Hildanus ? him- 
ſelf ſpeaks but ſlightly of it; and the 
Dutch, as Nuck” informs us, intirely re- 
5 2. it. 
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This doctrine likewiſe, explains to 


us, how upon amputation, when tho 


trunk of the artery is cut off, the courſe 
of the blood is nevertheleſs preſerved: 
the leſſer arterial branches in this caſe 
ſupply the defect, and by diſtending 
themſelves gradually to a greater dimen- 
ſion, are able to furniſh thoſe parts with 
what is neceſſary for motion and nou- 
riſhment. A Problem, which can ne- 
ver be ſolv d by any other principles than 
thoſe of the circulation; and is ſo far 
from being an objection, as ſome igno- 
rant Writers make it, againſt this do- 
ctrine, that it is one, and not the leaſt, 
demonſtrative proof of it. 

Once more, this doctrine at firſt 
ſight ſhews us the true method, (as tis 
now practiced among our own Surgeons, 


who yield to none either in their skill of 
Anatomy, or the ancient Surgery,) of 


treating Aneuryſms, which ariſe upon a 
puncture : how inſtead of uſing com- 
preſhon, which ſeldom ſtops the cur- 


rent 
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tent in the artery, we ought, after ha- 
ving made proper ligatures, to divide the 
veſſel: and that we ought not only to tie 
the artery above the punctute, but below 
it too, as in the caſe of a Yarix; in or- 
der to hinder any ſupply of blood from 
other branches, which every where almoſt 
in the body communicate with one an- 
other. It has been obſerved before, that 
the practice of another nation is vety de- 
fective in this point. 

Galen, and all who follow him, ot- 
der that revulſion ſhould be always made 
on the ſame ſide, becaule it may be grea- 
ter: and the reaſon they give for it, if 
it be a teaſon, is becauſe there is a greater 
conlent of the parts on the right ſide 
with the right veins, and of the left wich 
the left. Accordingly for many years, 
for almoſt two centuries, twas as warm 
a controverſy as ever was in Phyſick, 
whether in a Pleuriſy, a vein ſhould be 
opened on the ſame or on the oppoſite (ide. 
I mention this chiefly to hey, that they 


R had 
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had no true notion of revulſion, before 
the circulation was demonſtrated, what- 
ever {ome injudicious zealots for che an- 
cients would pretend; and indeed tis 
impoſſible to underſtand any ching of 
this doctrine without a knowledge of the 
circulation. This in one moment lets us 
ſee, where the ſtrongeſt revulſion may 
be made; and as to the manner of blee- 
ding mention d in a Pleuriſy, it ſhews us, 
that bleeding on the ſame ſide, does indeed 
ſomewhat more immediately revell, but 
that at the ſame time the difference is ſo 
minute, that one wou d wonder there ever 
cou d have been any diſpute about it. I 
may add in regard to bleeding in gene- 
ral, that the Circulation has quite con- 
founded and ſuperſeded all thoſe rules, 
which had been before with ſo much 
pains and formality laid down, as to 
opening, in particular caſes, this or that 
vein : and tho the ignorant part of the 
faculty has loſt a good pretence of dri- 
ving on this way a trade in Phyſick, and 
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of making a myſtery, where there is 
none; thoſe ſurely who underſtand their 
orofallion mult acknowledge, that they 
E this advantage at leaſt from the Fang 
culation, of knowing exactly how in- 
different it often is, which vein is made 
choice of; or, if there be any preference, 
of judging without any heſitation, which 
vein to chooſe. 

But to reſume the thread of my hi- 
ſtory, I muſt come now to ſome other 
Greek writers in Phyſick of a lower rank, 
and a later date: bur as the greateſt part 
of theſe contain little that is new, I ſhall 
content my ſelf with giving a very ſhort 
account of their works, and only be as 
particular as I can, in adjuſting their ſe- 
veral ages; concerning which, I think, all 
our authors have left us in great confuſi- 
on. Tho' indeed this is the leſs to be won- 
dered at, conſidering that from the time 
of Agathias, that is from five hundred 
and ſixty to the reign of Iſaac Conmenus 
in one thouſand and ſixty, there is a 

R 2 chaſm 
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chaſm of five hundred years in the Gre- 


cian hiſtory 3 ſo that we know very little 
of all chat interval, except what ſome 
ſlender account of the reigns of a few 
Emperors, chiefly Mauritius and Hera: 
clius, furniſhes us with. 

Palladins, call d Sophift or Fatroſophi it, 
was bred, as he himſelf ſeems to hint, at 
Alexandria. I place him firſt among the 
more modern Greeks, but cannot agree 
wich a late learned author who computes, 
thathe flouriſhed about the year one hun- 
dred and twenty ſix . St. Albmas gheſſes 
better at the age of Palladius, in aver 
him after Galen, i. e. after the year two 
hundred: tho Albinus is guilty * a great 
over-ſight in this matter, for he ſays in his 
Preface to the Tranſlation, which he has 
given us of the Commentaries of Palla- 
dius upon Hippocrates's book concerning 
Fraftures, that he thinks it is probable this 
author liv'd after Galen, / ſince Galen does 
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not mention him: whereas he might 


have been ſatisfy d from his own tranſla- 
tion, that it is certain: for there Palladius 


* quotes Galen. Indeed he not only men- 


tions Galen here, but in his other works 
very often: and it may be prov d, that he 
liv'd not only after Galen, but after Ætius 
and Alexander too, whoſe words, as we 
ſhall ſee, he makes uſe of. 

The commentaries upon Fraftures 
are imperfect: however, what of them 
remains is enough to let us fee, that 
we have no great loſs by it: the Text 
being as full and as inſtructive as the 
Annotations. Thoſe upon the ſixth 
of the Epidemicks go no farther than 
the ſeventh Section; the reſt, which in- 
cluded the eighth, being loſt. In theſe 
he with great perſpicuity and exactneſs, 
illuſtrates not only Hippocrates, but ſe- 
veral paſſages of Galen: and obſerves 
particularly that the Stone increas'd much 
in his time, and was leſs curable; and 
he | imputes this to the luxury of the age, 

R 3 to 
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to much eating, and want of exerciſe 7 
The treatiſe of Favers is clear and ſuc- 


cinct, but taken in a great meaſure out of 
Etius: the chapter de Epiala is word for, 


word from that author; and in that con- 
cerning a Hectictꝰ, the remarkable com- 
pariſon of pouring water upon Lime, may 


plainly be traced not only in Galen, but in 


tins and Alexander. 

The next chapter treats of a Maraſ- 
mus; and ] beg leave by the by to correct 
a very great miſtake, which Mr. Chartier, 
who has given us a very elegant edition 
of this piece, has made. Part of the 
deſcription of this diſtemper, is &aigaes 
eie A uU, which he tranſlates 
palpebre Sacrificantium ſimiles. Beſides 
that there is no ſuch word in the Greek 
language, as Ae, the ſenſe requires it 
ſhould be read vos ,, dormitantium. 
This very circumſtance of the eye · lids is 
in Galen, and expreſſed by the very ſame 
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word, vb v Ne- per, The 
expreſſion of Ætius is doe, and of 


Alexander eis UTrvoy dura. 


There are ſeveral Manuſcripts of this 
piece in the library of Vienna, tho none 
of them bear the name of Palladius ; but 
are aſcribed ſometimes to Theophilus, ſome- 
times to Stephen, and ſometimes to both. 
In the title of one, it is faid to be ta- 
ken from the mouth of Theophilus, as Lam- 
becius at large relates*. However, if 
we would conſult Palladiut himſelf, we 
ſhould be fatisfied that he was the true 
author of this book, for he refers to it 
in his commentaries upon the Epidemics/. 
You fee here an inſtance, how little ſtreſs 
is to be laid upon the Titles, as they are 


| often ſet down in Manuſcripts; which 


frequently carry the name of this or that 
author, as the wrong judgement, the fan- 
cy, or ſome ſecret view of the tranſeriber 


__— wh to lead him. 
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Indeed there are ſeveral tracts under 
the name of Theophilus, who goes by 
many and different titles, Jatroſophiſta, 
Protoſpat harius, and Monachus ; the two 
laſt of which ſeem very contradictory to 
one another. Lambecius places this Theo- 
philus in Heraclius's reign : for this reaſon 
only, becauſe in one manuſcript⸗ the book 
of Feavers, as we juſt hinted, is ſaid to be 
taken from the mouth of Theophilus ; and 
therefore, ſince the ſame bock is aſcri- 
bed to Stephen, who wrote in that reign, 
he thinks it follows that Stephen was one 
of his auditors. But the authority and 
the reaſoning equally ſeem ill ſupported 3 
and I think what has been ſaid of this 
very treatiſe juſt before, is ſufficient to 
refute ſuch an opinion. I ſhould rather 
be inclined to believe, from ſome bar- 
barous words,. which he intermixes in 
his Writings, that he liv'd after that time. 
He is the firff Author now extant, who 
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has treated profeſſedly of Urines : and he 
has very well explain'd the cauſes of their 
colour and conſiſtence; what diſtem- 
pers they reſpectively indicate, and what 
prognoſticks may be drawn from them. 
There are here ſeveral paſſages the ſame, 
and expreſs d in the ſame words, as we 
may read in a book upon the like ſub- 
je, falſely aſcribed to Galen, as will ea- 
ſily appear to any one, who compares 
them. He tranſcribes often out of Ætius. 
He has written in much the ſame man- 
ner concerning the Feces, We have al- 
ſo extant two works of this Theophilus, 
The Structure of the human Body, and Com- 
mentaries upon the Aphoriſms of Hippo- 
crates : the [aſt are ſhort and plain, and 
ſhews him to be no leſs verſed in Ari- 
fotle's notions, than well acquainted 
with the ſenſe of Hippocrates. But in 
both theſe works, and eſpecially the firſt, 
he takes the greateſt part out of Galen; 
whole books concerning the «ſe of the 
parts he very often-ſo religiouſly copies, 
"Tat: that 
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that in the deſcription of the Wind-pipe, 
he quotes the very ſame verſe out of Ho- 
mer, which Galen does, 


Kaaygnior bs h em dne ol pod y. 


But where this author varies from Ga- 
kn or adds to him, will be better explai- 
ned by an ingenious Gentleman, who 


intends to give us, what is ſo much 


wanted, an edition of this and ſome 
other Anatomical Pieces of the an- 
cients. 

The Aphoriſms I mentioned are print- 
ed under the name of Philotheus; and 
in the Vienna Manuſcripts are aſcribed to 
Stephen. | 

The treatiſe concerning the Pulſe, 
which we have tranſlated under the name 


of Philaretus, is in the Manuſcript there 


ſaid ro be written by Theophilus : and 
perhaps not without reaſon. For the 
ſtructure of the human body is done 
much in the ſame manner; he ſays 


others had written upon this ſubject ei- 


ther 
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ther too imperfectly, or too prolixly : by 
the laſt expreſſion he ſeems to mean Galen, 
of whom indeed he gives us here only an 
Epitome, drawn out of his books of ma- 
king a Prognoſtick from the Pulle. 
Stephen the Athenian or Alexandrian, 
called ſometimes the one, and ſome- 
rimes the other from the place either 
of his birth or his reſidence, wrote a 
commentary upon Galer's firſt book to 
Glauco : a book writ with ſo much per- 
ſpicuity, that it does not ſeem to want 
any comment to make it more intelli- 
gible. But there is reaſon to think, 
that the chief phyſical learning of his 
time, conſiſted in reading upon Galen: 
and Abi Osbeia, the Arabian Biographer, 
tells us of ſeven Alexandrian Phyſicians, 
among which Stephanus is one, who di- 
gelted the Works of Galen into ſixteen 
books; which again, according to the 
different matter, they divided into ſeven 
Claſſes : that theſe were the only books 
they ſtudied; and that in their turn, 


they 
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they made it their whole buſineſ⸗ to 


comment upon them and explain them 
to their auditors. And therefore it is 
not at all probable, that he lived in the 
third Century, as Mr. le Clerc, without 
any authority, ſuppoſes : and indeed it 


is plain from this very comment of Ste- 
phen, that he was much more modern; 


for he himſelf mentions very ancient ex- 


poſitors * of this particular book of Galen. 


And upon conſidering what he ſays in 
Sektion 1 40, concerning a Quartan, to me 
he ſeems to allude to a wrong interpreta- 
tion, as he repreſents it, which Alexan- 
der“ had made of Galen ſenſe in this 
place. If this Writer be the ſame with 
Stephen the Chymiſt (as he is call'd) his 
age is eaſily known: for that author de- 
dicates his work de Chryſopzia to Hera- 
clius, and this will make his age con- 
ſiſtent with what has already been ob- 
ſerved. We read of a Stephen too, and 
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an Alexandrian likewiſe, in this very Em- 
peror's reign, who was a famous Aſtro- 
„ and foretold the great power to 
which the Saracens ſhould arrive, as they 
didi in ſome years after. Vanderlimden calls 


tho, if this account of his age be me. 


it will appear that ſeveral others wrote in 
Greek after that time. 


Of thele Nonus ſeems to be in ks 
next; who compos'd a fort of a Phyſick- 
manual, in which is contain'd ſome 
ſhort account of moſt diſtempers and 
their cure. He inſcribes it to Conflantin 


Porphyrogenitus ; who according to Lam- 


becius was the ſeventh Emperor of that 
name, the ſon of Leo, and died in nine 
hundred fifry nine; and who, as he had 
ſome tincture of learning himſelf, was 
a great Patron of it. But Jer. Martius, 


who publiſh'd an edition of this author 


in Greek and Latin, thinks the Conſtan- 
tin here meant (a Porphyrogenitus as well 
as the other) was the ſon of Conſtantin 

Ducas, 
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Ducas, who died in 1067 ; for this rea- 
ſon, that the father Ducas, tho unlear- 
ned enough himſelf, was an admiter 
and encourager of letters, and had this 
ſaying often in his mouth, That he had 
rather be ennobled by Learning than by So- 
vereignty. Accordingly we find the Pſelli 
made ſome figure in learning about that 
time. 

To which of theſe Conflantins Nonus 
inſcrib'd his Work, is not very material: 
I ſhall only take notice, that we may col- 
lect from a paſſage i in Ama Conmena's Hi- 
ſtory, that in the interval between theſe 


two Emperors, learning was extremely | 


declining, if not quite extinct . 

This epirome is lirtle elſe than a 
tranſcript from Ætiuc, Alexander, and 
Paulus. For inſtance in the mn con- 
cetning a Carus, what he ſays “ of the 
anterior part of the brain is taken from 


Alexander and Paulusf, The direction 
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to bleed in a fic of the Stone g, is evident- 
ly copied from the latter author”; and 
from the former? is tranſcribed the ob- 
ſervation and diſtinction he makes about 
bleeding and purging in a Pleuriſy!; 
though Moreau, who quotes the very 
words from him, takes no notice of it. 
Many of the medicines he recommends 
are in ſo many words deſcrib'd in Arins, 
viz. Thy Collyriums of Eraſiſtratus, and 
thoſe made of Frankincenſe, and of the 
Plant call'd Glauciunm”, the applications 
for the face in an Elephantiafis , &c. the 
antidote of Eſdras” and others. Nonus 
is ſo modeſt as to quote no author; 


which very well became one, who had 
ſo little of his own. Nay he is ſo free 
with the labours of his Predeceſſors, that 
he even aſſumes their experience to him- 
ſelf: he gives a particular deſcription of 
Melancholy*, and with an air of a great 
Practitioner, is full of the good effects 
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Stone, and therefore prefers it to white 
Hellebore: he talks very ſenſibly about 
the bite of a nad Dop?, and remarks, 
that when once a Hydrophobia comes on, 
he never, in all his experience, knew 
one recover: and yet every word in 
the firſt caſe is tranſcribed from Alexan- 
der , and in the latter from Paulus”. 
Bien you may obſerve, treats 
him as an original Writer, and employs 
a whole paragraph to explain his no- 
tions as to the cauſes of diſtempers, 
who had no one notion but what he 
borrowed. 

In ſome of the Manuſcripts at Vienna, 


this piece is divided into chapters, as it 


is printed; in others into books; but 
in all of them it goes under the name 
of Theophanes, without the leaſt mention 
of Nonus; and in the title is ſaid chicf- 

ly to be collected out of Oribaftus, tho 
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by the account already given it is very 
plain, that the collector, whoever he was, 
was more beholden to other Wtitets. 

Michael Pſellus liv'd not long after No- 
nut, and inſcribed the book, which he put 
together concerning the qualities and vit- 
tues of Aliments, to Conſtantin the Em- 
peror. Lambecius/ thinks this Conſtantin 
is he, whois call'd Monomachas, and who 
teign'd from 1043 to 1055: but it, 
according to his account, Pſellus died in 
1078, it is at leaſt as probable it might 
be Conflantin Ducas: and what adds to 
the probability is, that ir appears from 
Zonaras, he was Praceptor to Michael 
Ducas, that Emperor's ſon. The fame 
Zonaras gives this Writer the character 
of a Perſon wholly unfit to have the tui- 
tion of a Prince, as being not at all 
qualified in any ſort of letters: but An- 
na Conmena*, who lived a few years af- 
ter him, on the contrary, extols him 
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as one who was a perfect maſter of Phi- 
lolophy, one of great natural Parts, and 
of profound learning both Greek and 
Chaldaick. The ſame encomiums are be- 
ſtowed upon him by Leo Allatins, who 
(by his Diſſertation de Pſellis) ſeems to 
be fond of this very name, and deſcribes 
bim nor only as mMuyexpumO., bur 
as one in the firſt rank of Writers. 
However there is nothing to be found 
in this Treatiſe, which can do any Au- 
thor much credit: for it is only a col- 


lection from the elder Greek Phyſicians, 


who themſelves collected this part of 
knowledge chiefly from Galen, as he had 
done before from Dioſcorides. He was 
perſecuted and ſtrip'd of every thing by 
Nicephorus Botoniates, turn'd Monk, and 
ſoon after died, very old. Thereare ma- 
ny other tracts writ by this Author ; an 
account of which we may read at large 
in Leo Allatius. 
And yet, tho' Pſellus was ſuch a com- 


piler as has been mention d, Simeon 
of 
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of Antioch, writing upon the fame ſub- 
ject, but, indeed, in a very impure ſtyle, 
copy d moſtly from him: which is the 
more extraordinary, ſince the book he 
tranſcribed from, was then freſh in every 
one's memory : for Simeon muſt have 
been his contemporary, tho' no doubt 
younger, becauſe he dedicated this trea- 
tile to Michael Ducas call'd Parapmaceus, 
who reſign d the Empire in 1078, the 
very year in which Pſellas, as we are in- 
formed, died. There are many other 
works of this Simeon: particularly we 
owe to him the tranſlation (out of Ara. 
bick into Greek) of a very fantaſtical book, 
concerning the wiſdom of the Indians, 
which Perzoes, a Phyſician, collected at 
the deſire of Choſroes King of Perſia. 

We have extant likewiſe a little Trea- 
tiſe upon the Gout, written by Demetrius 
Pepagomenus, and dedicated ro Michael 
Falæologus: about the year 12.60, if the 
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ſerſt Emperor of that name be underſtood; 
and if the ſecond, about 13 10. This dil 
courſe, though containing little extraor- 
dinary, and being collected out of other 
Writers, chiefly Alexander, yet is far from 
deſerving the character, which M. Muſu- 
rus, his tranſlator, beſtows upon the Au- 
thor, (by name unknown to him) of 
infant & elinguis, &c. as if he could not 
expreſs what he meant. Fabricius ſeems 
to imagine, that the treatiſe falſely aſcri- 
bed to Galen concerning the cure of the 
Stone, might be writ by this Author, 
Demetrius: but how he comes to ima- 
gine ſo, I cannot divine; unleſs the ath- 
nity of theſe uo diſtempers might have 
given him ſome ground to ſuſpect, that 
they were both treated of by the ſame 

Author. 

Acuarius, the ſon of Zachary ſo cal- 
led without doubt from the employment 
he held as chief Phyſician” to the Em- 
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peror, is an Author of a better chara- 
cter than any of the reſt I have men- 
tioned, He wrote ſeveral treatiſes, in 
which occur many things worth our rea- 
ding. He practiced at Conflantimople, 
and, as it appears, with ſome degree of 
credit: his fix books concerning the me- 
thod of cure being compiled for the uſe 
of one of the chief Officers at Court, 
the Lord Chamberlain, who was ſent 
upon an embaſſy into the North. Fa- 
bricius, by miſtake, makes Actuarius him- 
ſelf the Embaſſador. In theſe books, 
tho he chiefly follows Galen, and very 
often Ætius and Paulus without naming 
them, yet he makes uſe of whatever he 
finds, to his purpoſe, both in the old and 
modern Writers, as well Barbarians as 
Greeks : and to do him juſtice, we may 
find ſeveral things in him not to be met 
with any where elſe, _ 

This Piece he calls a little Book or 
Compendium, writ extempore; and, as 
he ſays in ſeyeral places, it was deſigned 
8 3 only 
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only for the private uſe of this Embaſſa - 
dor, who being ſomewhat verſed in the as i 
knowledge of Phyſick himſelf, might 
eaſily have recourſe to it upon any occa- 
ſion: and therefore you may obſerve pho 
there is nothing ſaid in it relating to tan 
| Surgery, or the diſtempers of Women. pea 
Tho' the Author, I confeſs, ſomerimes ly 1 
forgets himſelf, and does not always keep the 
up to his deſign; elſe we ſfould have 
found no mention of diſeaſes, particu- of 
larly the Aphrhe, in children. In the L 
firſt two books he -tteats of the caules Car 
and ſigns of diſtempers; in the two anc 
next, of the cure of them in general am 
and in particular; and in the two laſt lus 
he deſcribes all the inward and outward inc 
remedies; ſome of which he ſays- he Ga 


rakes from the Greeks, ſome are his own, nei 
and ſome are ſuch as he had hheatd of; nit 
but rarely adds the name of the author, ſor 
leaſt that might raiſe too high an opinion ma 


of che medicine. — 


In 


* 
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In the third and fourth book, as well 
as in other places, he talks much of his 
own experience: in ſpeaking of the bite of 


a nad Dog, he ſays he has known a Hydro- 
phobia ſucceed after a twelve-months diſ- 


tance : ſome tell us, he ſays that it will ap- 
pear after ſeven years; and here he plain- 
ly means Paulus, whole words they are, 
tho' he does not name him. He has ſome 
neu and proper remarks, where he treats 
of the Cholick * and inflammations of the 
Liver *: the diſtinction he makes in the 
cauſes of Palpitation ſeems to be his own, 
and is not taken notice of, as I can find, 
any where; Oribafius, ÆQtius, and Pau- 
lus only tranſcribe what they ſay, which 
indeed is very little upon this head, from 
Galen. He tells us, that this diſorder ge- 
nerally ariſes from too great a heat or ple- 
nitude of blood; but not always for 
ſometimes vapour, which fume upwards, 
may produce it. And the difference may 
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be found out, particularly thus: if it pro- cc 
_ from the farſt, the Pulſe will be un- cc 


: but there is no neceſſity, that it cc 
— be ſo in the latter. And ſurely he cc 
gives as rational an account of the caules, ce 
which occaſion this violent motion of the cc 
heart, as any who have writ ſince his time. ec 
If we look into the Arabian Authors, who ce 
wrote before or in his age, we ſhall find cc 
they generally attribute this diſtemper to cc 
a cold cauſe; Paracelſus aſcribes it to a diſ- « 
ſolution of his Tartar 3 Helmont to an ge 
acidity of the native Gas ; Sylvius de le Pa 
Boe chiefly to the corroſive vapours from * 
the Pancreas, It will be too long to of 


repear all the. Hypokeſes of fancifal | js 
Writers, which relate to the origin of PL 
this diſorder: for a taſt of the reſt, I = 
ſhall only give you one from a German de 
Author, Doleus, who has written, as he Qi 
ſty les i it, an Encyclopedia of all Phyſick, no 
in order to inſtruct us in the right no- Ph 

tion of each diſternper. — Palpitation — 
cc ' fas he, is a diſorder, wherein Car- 


« dimeleck, 
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& dimeleck, the King i it ſeems who keeps 
te his reſidence in the ferment of the 

& heart, finding himſelf attack d and 
« opprels'd "a a civil War, rais d by a 
ce diſaffected Party among his ſubjects, 
cc exerts himſelf all he can to drive out 
* the enemy, and calling in to his aid 
te his ancient good ally, Microcoſme- 
ce tor, Governor of the Animal Spirits, 
te he gives battle to the diſturbers of his 
te reſt.” But to pals by this idle jar- 
gon, and to enter into a more rational 
Pathology of Palpitation ; what Aﬀua- 
rius ſays of the unequal Pulſe in the caſe 
of plenitude, we find often by experience 
is very true. And this inequality of the 
Pulſe is often a fore-runner of not only 
a Palpitation, but of a Syncope and ſud- 
den death, and indicates ſome obſtru- 
Rion about the Heart; as Galen? prog- 
noſticated in the caſe of Antipater the 


— who died ſoon after in this 
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manner. The Pulſe indeed in thee vio- 


lent commotions, is not only unequal, 
as to time or ſtrength, but frequently 
mtermitting. For the heart meeting with 
a reſiſtance from the blood, either in the 
Pulmonary Artery or the Aorta, and be- 
ing not immediately able to overcome 
it, ſuſpends as it were its contraction, 
till ir is reinforced with a ſufficient ſup- 
ply of Spirits to drive the blood on in 
the uſual channels. Therefore we may 
obſerve, that in a fit of very ſtrong pal- 
pitation, the diſtance between the pul- 
ſations is greater; and the longer the 
interval is, the more violent they are. 
This is the caſe in great fulneſs of blood: 
hence Galen obſerves, 'that upon this ve- 
ry account, thoſe are molt ſubject to 
Palpitations, in whom the Hemmorrhoids 
or Menſes are ſupprefs'd. This com- 
plaint likewiſe may not only be owing 
to plenitude, but either to an exceſſive 
rarefaction, or too great a coheſion and 


FROM of the particles of the blood, or 


ro 
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to any large quantities of wind, which 
oppreſs and diſtend the Cheſt or the 
Louer-bellj. For one or other of theſe 
reaſons we ſee a Palpitation of the Heart 
is a familiar ſymptom, which Attends Hy- 
pochondriacal and Hyfterical perſons, as 
Attuarius obſerves : and Hollerius de- 
{cribes a caſe relating to this diſeaſe, where 
the Pericardium was ſwelld with wind 
alone to a vaſt dimenſion ; and no other 
cauſe appear d, which cou d occaſion the 
diſorder. 

- Attuarius ſays more _m_ the cure * a 
Paliration, than any of the other Greek 
Phyſicians; beſides Alreratives, which 
muſt be adapted to the cauſes of the 
complaint and the conſtitution of the 
patient, he lays the chief ſtreſs upon 
bleeding and purging; the laſt of which 
methods I believe is firſt mentioned by 
this author. And certainly as the inten- 


tion of curing, where the diſtemper ari- 


ſes from ſome particular ſtate of the Spi- 
rits and the Blood, mult be either to di- 
minitſh 
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miniſh the influx of Spirits into the 
Nerves, or to take off the reſiſtance in 
the veſſels of the Heart: gentle Evacua- 
tions ſeem to anſwer — theſe ends, 
eſpeciallyꝛ bleeding and purging; both as 
they empty, and as they revell. I believe 
there is no Palpitation, which is properly 
original or Idiopathick, and which de- 
pends upon an ill ſtate of blood, . where- 
in both theſe ſorts of applications are 
not rational, whatever Sennertus may di- 
ctate otherwiſe: and I have often won- 
der d, that our countryman, Dr. Willis, 
mentions neither of them in his method 
of curing this diſtemper. Piſo, no ill 
practitioner, recommends. both“, and 
ſo indeed do many prattical Writers a 
but they are ſo full of falyo's and cau- 
tions, that it is hard to undetſtand from. 
them, where to apply either of theſe re- 
medies, and where not. Certain it is; 
dat Galen adviſed Veeding iD; 1 
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and it is a remarkable caſe* he gives us 


of one, who every ſpring was ſeiz d 


with a violent Palpitation : bleeding every 
{pring three years ſucceſſively in the fir, 
took it off; which the patient obſer- 
ving, the fourth year he prevented the 
fit by bleeding earlier, and had the like 
ſucceſs for ſeveral years after. In the 
caſe of plenitude all agree upon bleeding ; 

but Salius! ſeems to be in the right, when 
he preſcribes it, whether there be any 
plenitude or not. For certainly if we 
rake this Palpitation, as proceeding either 
from too great a hurry in the Spirits, or 
from too great a rarefaction or coheſion 
of the blood, which may produce a 
ſtronger reſiſtance in the outlets of the 
Heart, diminiſhing the quantity of the 
blood muſt in every reſpect relieve. 
And therefore we ſee in Symptomatical 
palpitations, which ariſe for inſtance, 
from the Menſes or 3 pe 
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kd, 2 ſoon as ever nature recovers her 
uſual courſe, this diſorder of the heart 


goes off. Nay, the ſudden eruption of 


the latter, where it has not been habi- 
tual, ſeldom fails of removing this com- 
plaint. It is without doubt a very wiſe 
rule, which Sennertus lays down, that 
when an exceſs of water in the Pericar- 
dium occaſions the Palpitation, we thould 
neither purge nor bleed: which if we 
did, we ſhould certainly find the attempr 


ineffectual; the cauſe of the diſtemper 
being beyond the reach of theſe appli- 


cations. But how a warm EleFFuary, a 


hot Loaf, or an aromatick Bag ſhould diſ- 
cuſs or waſt this Water here, which he 
propoſes, is equally as inconceivable, as 
how it ſhould be drawn off by bliſter- 
ing upon the Sternum, which ſome re- 
commend, and which in his opinion is 
incomprehenſible. The caſe he deſcribes, 
I doubt, is incurable: and therefore we 
may ſpare our pains in arguing, whe- 
ther bleeding be proper or no. I mult 

here 
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here. add one remark, that the cure of 
an original Palpitation has been omitted 
by moſt of our Writers in Phyſick, who 
have generally directed all their rules of 
practice to thoſe of the Sympathick kind 
only: tho certainly there are Palpita- 
tions, which depend upon no other for- 
med diſtemper, nor yet upon any fault 
of the Heart or Pericardium, and which 
may be removed by art, as Actuarius here 
propoſes. 

Actuarius is the firſt Greek writer, who 
has mention'd or deſcrib'd the milder 
ſorts of purging medicines, ſuch as Caſſia, 
Mama, Sena, Myrobalans : the two laſt 
he ſays were brought from foreign parts 
to his country, i. e. from Syria and Æmgypt. 
Sena he deſcribes as a fruit; by which no 
doubt he means the ſame thing, as Sera- 
pion does by the Vagina, and Meſue by 

the Folliculus, which contains the Seed : 
for neither theſe authors, nor Actuarius 


— 
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mention any thing of the leavet. And the 
tho' theſe are chiefly in uſe now, yet aff 
the pods are ſometimes made uſe of too; het 
and by what we can learn from theſe are 
Writers, were probably the only part of rep 


Sena, which was then adminiſtred in fou 
Phyſick, He adds, that this Simple is the 
very effectual in purging off the Phlegm, as 1 
as well as the Bile : the firſt quality is WI 
what the Arabian Writers take no no- of 
tice of, What he relates of its co- Pha 
ming from Syria as well as Ægypt, Tri 
agrees with the beſt accounts we have too 
of this Plant: that which is brought me 
from the Levant being {till eſteemed 5 wh 
moſt valuable. As to theſe ſeveral ſorts of and 
purges he ſpeaks of, he profeſſedly takes ver 
them from the Arabians, whom he calls cha 
Barbarians, who without diſpute firſt in- in | 
troduced theſe Simples into Phyſick. He gre 
gives the ſame account of the three ſorts too 
of Myrobalans, as they do; and quotes tha 
the name of the Emblice & Bellirice in 2 
their own language. Theſe tuo laſt, 2 


tho 
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tho' in their qualities they have a great 
affinity with the Myrobalans, yet are 
here diſtinguiſhed from. them, as they 
are indeed by all the Arabians. My- 
repſus ſeems to be the firſt who con- 
founds them with the Myrobalans, and 
therefore mentions five Sorts of them, 
as the moderns do generally after him. 
What Acruarius ſays of the compoſition 
of all theſe ſorts l, which is called Try- 
phala, or rather Tryphera parva, (for 
Triphylos, as Geſner © would read it, ſeems 
too far-fetch'd) is 2 the ſame we 
meet with in Serapion*, and Meſue e, 
whom he calls the Barbarous Wiſe- men, 
and is recommended by them in the 
very ſame caſes. He employs a whole 
chapter in treating of Syrups and Fulepsf, 
in both which; Sugar is generally an in- 
gredient: : and thele, no doubt, he likewiſe 
took from the Arabians. Hence it is, 
that he is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been 


— 
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well-skill'd in the Arabick tongue. But 
whatever acquaintance he might have 
with ſome of the Arabian Medicines, it 
is very remarkable he treats of no orher 
diſtempers, than what are to be found 
in the other Greek Authors; and does 
not mention any of thoſe diſeaſes, which 
the Arabians firſt took notice of, not 
ſo much as the Small Pox. The Sarra- 
cens firſt brought in this diſtemper, and 
wherever their Arms prevailed, this 
ſpread itſelf with the ſame fury in Africk, 
in Europe, and thorough the greateſt 
part of Aſia, the Eaftern part eſpecially : 
and it ſeems very ſurprizing, that in ſe- 
veral hundred years, it ſhould never ap- 
pear in the Grecian Empire : as, if we 
conſult not only the Phyſicians, but 
the Hiſtorians of that Time and Na- 
tion, we have reaſon to believe it ne- 
ver did, eſpecially when they never 
fail to take notice of an Earthquake 
or a Plague, 


Another 
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Another thing, which we meet with 
in no Greek Writer elſe before Aftuari- 
ur, is the mention of Diſtilled Liquors, as 
the Rhodoſlagma, and the Intyboſtagmaæ, 
which the tranſlator calls Stillatitius liquor 
Roſarum, & Aqua quam Intybus ffillavit : 
and which are by the Author us'd as 
ingredients in a Julep. Geſuer indeed 


contends, that theſe liquors here ſpeci- 


fied, are not prepared by any Chymical 
Proceſs, and are nothing more than 
Syrups of thoſe Plants ; juſt like the 
Rhodoftatton deſcribed in Paulus. Mr. le 
Clerc, following the opinion of Languis ', 
thinks otherwiſe ; and has ſhewn very 
plainly, that che ffillatitiuus liquor of 
Roſes mention d by Actuarius, is very 
different from the Rhodoſtacton of Paulus, 
which is only made with the juice of 
roſes and honey boiled up together. 
His judgement ſeems to be very right 
in this matter; and as a further proof 


Method. medend. 5 4. b Pref. Euonym · 5 lib. y. 
Epiſt. lib. 1, 53. 
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of it, give me leave to obſerve a paſ- 
lage or two in Nic. Myrepſus, one of 
the laſt of the Greeks, and who often 
copies from our Author. He deſcribes 
the Rhodoſtaffon ” of Paulus, only with 
this difference, that he ſays, it may be 
made with ſugar, as well as with honey: 
then he deſcribes the Hydroroſatum, as it 
is delivered down to us by Atius and 
Paulus, a medicine much like the for- 
mer, with this variation alone, that 
water is added to the roſes: and after 
that he proceeds to give the receipt of 
this very Julep in Act uarius; which proves 
at leaſt, that he thought it a prepara- 
tion very diſtinct from the other tuo. 
And it muſt appear very evident to any 
one, who conſiders the compoſition it- 
ſelf, that it is a very abſurd one, un- 
leſs the diſtilled toſe· water be meant: for 
other wiſe it is juſt a double trouble, and 
making the medicine twice over, with 
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the very fame ingredients, to little pur- 
poſe. 

Mr. le Clerc ſuppoſes that Acruarius 
was bred up in the ſchool of the Ara- 
bians, and learnt ſomewhat of the Chy- 
mical Art from them: but this ſeems 
to be a mere conjecture, founded up- 
on no authority whatever. For though 
without diſpute Acruarius knew, as has 
been remark'd, ſome of the Medicines 
they introduced, which might be owing 
to ſome caſual commerce and commu- 
nication at that time between the Greeks 
and the Arabians, yet it does not in 
the leaſt appear, that he was vers d in 
their phyſical Writings: as one may be 
well acquainted with a Drug, and the 
uſe of it, which comes from the Eaft 


or Weſt Indies, without knowing any 


thing further of the Theory or Prattice of 
Medicine in thoſe Countries. 

As to this point of Diſtillation, or of 
the introducing any Chymiſtry into Phy- 
lick, Mr. le Clerc fixes the Epoche of it 
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in the time of Avicema, who, as he 
ſuppoſes, firſt applied this ſort of know - 
led gr in the way of Medicine. I ſhall 
not here enter into any diſpute concer- 
ning the Origin of medicinal Chymi- 
Fi only I muſt obſerve, that if it 
be, as perhaps it may be, derived from 
the Arabians, the honour of the inven- 
tion ought rather to be reſtored to 
Rhaxes: for not to mention Mercury 
extinct and ſublimate, which he takes 
notice of / likewiſe, Oyl of Eggs, the 
only Chymical Medicine as 1 can find in 
Avicenna, is deſcribed by that Author. 
Rhazes beſides gives us the firſt account 
of the Oleum Benediftum or Philoſophorum, 
and is very particular in explaining the 
manner of making it in a glaſs Retort, 
ſuch as will bear the fire, and well luted 
(luto ſapientie, ſays the interpreter) in- 
creaſing the fire gently and by degrees, 
till a * oyl comes off by 4; cnt 
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This is the firſt Writer, I believe, who 
gives the leaſt hint of Chymical Medi- 
cines; for what we find in the old Greek 
Chymiſts, as they are called, relates only 
to the fuſion or tranſmutation of Me- 
tals. Mr. le Clerc pitches upon Avi- 
cenna, as the firſt introducer of 1 
into Phyſick ; for this reaſon, becauſe 
in him, he fays, occurs the firſt men- 
tion of a Chymical remedy, tho but of 
a ſingle one, which is diſtilled Roſe-water ; 
and he quotes #wo* places out of him to 
that purpoſe. But if he would look 
into Avicema more carefully, he would 
find that there is not the leaſt hint of 
Diſtillation, but a very plain direction 
how to boil the Roſes in Water, the fame 
as the Greeks uſed in making the Rhodo- 


flacton and Hydroroſaton : and what Gef- 
ner ſays of the old Arabians, I believe is 


true, that wherever the water of any plant 
occurs in their Writings, chere is meant 
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nothing more than a Decofrion. And 
it is certain, that of all the Arabian Wri- 
ters, Job. Damaſcenus called Aeſue, who 
lived in the latter end of the twelfth 
Century, in the reign of Frederick Bar- 
baroſſa, is the firſt, that has deſcribed 
the proceſs of making this water in che 
Chymical manner. 

And yet there is reaſon to think, | 
that the diſtilled Roſe-water was in 1 
among the Greeks before this time. 
There is a paſlage in the Hiſtory writ by 
Anna Conmena very we and which 
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and 4 Bagh him to his aſs; the 
words? are * eie, ,. This 


expreſſion cannot, I- think, with any 


propriety of language, be adapted to 
ſignify either the Syrup, Decoftion, or ex- 
3 dj juice of Roſes; and when it is 
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applied to che liquor of any plant, it 
is only then, when upon inciſion that 
liquor falls from it by drops, as in Ve- 
getables which yield any Gum or Bal- 
fam. Beſides in the caſe reported in 
this Hiſtory, one cannot eaſily imagine, 
that plain juice of Roſes could ever have 
been thought upon as a Cordial in ſuch 
an extremity. The death of this Em- 
peror, Alexius, happen d in 1118 : and 
therefore ſuppoſing that in this place is 
meant the diſfilled water of Roſes, it ap- 
pears, that it was known to the Greeks 
ſoon after the time of Avicenna. 

By the way we may take notice, that 
the Princeſs, the writer of this Hiſtory, 
as ſhe was reckon d very learned in ma- 
ny Arts and Sciences, ſeems to have 
had ſome ſmattering in Phyſick. We 
find her very buſy in feeling her Father's 
Pulſe, and forming ſome judgement as 
to his ſtrength, upon it: ſhe gives a very 
_ circumſtantial account of his illneſs, and 


obſerves how true was the progno- 
_ ſtick, 
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ſick, which the Phyſician, then in grear 
credit, Nic. Callicles made in that caſe, 
when the reſt of the Phyſicians were a- 
gainſt purging, after the gouty matter had 
ſettled in the ſhoulder ; he foretold, that, 
ſince it had left the extremities, it would, 
unleſs remov d by this method, ſoon fall 
upon the nobler parts, as it did; upon 
which an Aſthma quickly ſucceeded, and, 
not long after, Death. 

We have beſides in this Hiſtory, a very 
long and elaborate deſcription of a mag- 
nificent Hoſpital erected for the ſick by 4+ 
' lexius : and as this ſeems to be one of the 
firſt endow'd foundations of the kind a- 
mong the Greeks, and therefore may juſt- 
ly claim a place in a Hiſtory of Phyſick, 
I hope I ſhall not be thought to ſtep 
much out of my way, if I give a very 
ſhort extract of it. Alexius built a new 
Town in a quadrangular form, near the 
mouth of the Euxine Sea; and among 
theſe new · erected buildings, there were 
Hoſpitals, which he founded out of com- 

paſſion 
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on for human infirmities, and for 
the comfortable ſubſiſtance of the maim- 
ed and the invalids. One might ſee 
there the blind and the lame, as for- 
merly in Solomon's Porch, which was 
fill d with the diſeasd of all kinds. The 
building was double, and raiſed two Sto- 
ries high. It was of ſuch a vaſt extent, 
that an entire view of ic could ſcarce be 
taken in one day. Tho the inhabi- 
tants of this Town, and thoſe placed 
in this Hoſpital, had neither lands nor 
poſſeſſions, and were reduced to a po- 
verty equal to that of Job, they never 
tail d to receive from the liberal Hand 
of this Prince, every thing that was ne- 
ceſſary for their maintenance and ſup- 
port. And what is more ſtrange and 
ſurprizing, the Perſons who ſeem'd to 
have nothing, had their Receivers and 
Stewards; inſomuch that thoſe of the 
firſt Rank picqued themſelves in taking 
care of their affairs. By which means 
great Purchaſes were made, and great 
is 
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Benefictions continually given to carry 
on ſo thatitable a work, which ſhe, the 
Author if the Hiſtory, liv'd to ſee finiſh- 
ed. But Alexius firſt made the eſta- 
bliſhmene” of it, aflign'd the revenues 
for ic both by Land and Sea, and or- 
der'd that one of the prime Miniſters 
ſhould always have the Inſpection of it. 
Tho' there were ſoldiers, who had been 
diſabled” and old men incapable of any 
labour entertain'd here, it was called the 
Hoſpital of Orphans, becauſe generally 
there was a greater number of theſe than 
of any others, There were Letters Pa- 
tents ſeal'd by the Golden Bull, to aſcer- 
tain and 4 the funds and the annual 
income of it. The receivers were obli- 
ged to keep an exact account, in order 
ro juſtify themſelves, that they did not 
embezzle that money which was allotted 
for the poor. Procopius tells us indeed, 
that Juflinian founded ſeveral ſuch Ho- 
ſpitals; but gives no particular account 
of them, as he does of the other Edi - 

fices 
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fies built by that Emperor. And upon 


examining the ancient Hiſtory not only 
of Greece, but of other Countreys, one 
would be ſurprized to find how little 
occurs, with regard to foundations of 
this kind. 

But to return to Afuarius, and to 
conclude what I have to fay of his 
Treatiſe, concerning the Method of Cure, 
the Author ſeems to be very curious in 
the choice and deſcription of his Medi- 
cines; and this work of his may paſs 
very bra good practical Syſtem of 
Phyſick. 

The two Books concerning FY Spi- 
rits are written in a Phyſiological way; 
and all his reaſoning in this diſcourſe, 
ſeems to be founded upon the princi- 
ples laid down by Galen, Ariſtotle, &c. 
with relation to the ſame ſubject. There- 
fore, as it is ſcarce of any ule either in di- 
ſtinguiſhing or curing Diſeaſes, I ſhall 
forbear giving you any farther account 
of it: you find an abſtract of it in 

Barc- 
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Barchuyſen. 1 ſhall obſerve only, that 
the ſtyle of this Tract is by no means 
impure, and has a great mixture of the 
old Attick in it, which is very rarely to 
be met with in the later Greel- writers. 
This Author has likewiſe writ ſeven 
Diſcourſes concerning Urine, where he 
has treated this argument very fully and 
diſtinctly; and tho he goes upon the 
Plan, which Theophilus had mark d out, 
yet he has added a great deal upon this 
ſubject: ſo much, that he has left ſcarce 
any thing new to be ſaid by any of the 
moderns, tho' many of them have, al- 
moſt word for word, tranſcribed this 
piece of AFuarius, without ſo much as 
doing him the favour to mention his 
name. He ends theſe Treatiſes with a 
chapter, which deſerves every one's peru- 
fal, and adds a very pertinent remark 
about making a Prognoſtict in Diſtem- 
pers, that nothing contributes more to 
form a true one, than the Pulſe and the 
Urine jointly conſider d: and therefore 
in 
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in his books concerning the method of 
cure, he very judiciouſly treats of theſe 
two Indications together. His being ac- 
quainted with ſome of the Arabick Drugs 
may have given the Handle for an opi- 
nion, that he tranſlated theſe Books 
from Avicema : but the manner of wri- 
ting is ſo extremely different, that there 
does not ſeem to be the leaſt ground for 
ſuch a conjecture. It is much more 
probable, that the Arabick copy, preſer- 
ved in manuſcript, was tranſlated from 
the Greek. | 

There are not proofs clear enough 
ro Point out to us the time, where we 
might fix the preciſe age of this Writer. 
He is commonly, without any autho- 
rity as I can perceive, reckon'd to have 
lived in the eleventh Century by ſome, 
and in the twelfth by others. Lambe- 
cius brings him down, as low as the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth : for this rea- 
fon, becauſe in the Manuſcripts at Vienna 
the books concerning the method of 


cure, 
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eure, are inſcribed to Apocauchus ; who, 
according to him, is the ſame perſon 
that made a great figure in the reign of 
Andronicus and Cantacuzenus, about the 
year 1339, Of 1340. The whole ſtreſs 
of his argument runs upon this circum- 
ſtance; and becauſe the reaſonings he 
uſes to ſupport it, are ſomething, extra- 
ordinary, give me leave to enquire a 
lictle into the force of them. He endea- 
vours to prove, that Apocanchus was the 
perſon deſcribed by Actuarius (tho with- 
out any name) as going upon the Em- 
baſſy to the North, and being his Fel- 
low-ſtudent? under Foſeph Rachendytes, 
to whom the books about Spirits are 
addreſs d: he repreſents him as a man 
Skill'd in Philoſophy and Medicine: 
and to prove this, he has recourſe to the 
Hiſtory of J. Cantacuzenus, where, he 
lays, Aporauchus is. ironically called 
6 Jidνwõ S. & onxuperns Y abilns T3 Teas 
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9 quertpere?; i. e. Magiſter orbit, & di 
cipulus mitis illius ac benigni præceptoris; 
nempe Joſephi Rhachendytz, cujus no- 
men ibi ſubaudiendum eft — Then he goes 
on thus, Huc etiam pertinet, quod Joh. 
Cantacuzenus refert Apocauchum me- 
taphoricit loguendi modis 2 Medicina de- 
ſumptis uti conſutviſſe, & J. Cantacuze- 
num ſuum appellaſſe Medicum/, wutpote 
cujus opera multis implicatus periculis & 
miſeris affettus modis, ereptus atque cu- 
ratus fuiſſet. Theſe are his own Words, 
which, tho' recited and implicitly agreed 
to by Fabricius, will appear very ſurpri- 
Zing to any one, who will take the pains 
to conſult the Hiſtorian himſelf :, for in 
the firſt paragraph alleged, Cantacuze- 
nus is ſo far from meaning Apocauchus, 
that he is ſpeaking of the Patriarch 
John, whom he expoſes here as a haugh- 
ty and ill natur d man, pretending in- 
deed to be a Teacher of the World, 


7 lib. 35 36. : 7 37 10. 
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and a Diſciple of Him who was meek, 
and a.lover of mankind : in which cha- 
racter it is plain that he deſcribes not 
Rhachendytes, but our Saviour: and the 
fame manner of expreſſion, and in the 
fame ſenſe, he uſes in another place ”. 
There is almoſt as great a miſtake in 
what follows about the Metaphors drawn 
from Phyſick, which Apocauchus, he 
fays, ſo much delighted to make uſe of: 
the Hiſtorian has not one Word to. this 
purpoſe; only indeed he takes notice, 


that Apocauchus was wont to call him 


his Phyſician, not in a literal ſenſe, but 
becauſe he had reſcued him from many 
troubles and dangers: but ſurely this is 
far from implying, that Apocauchus had 
any taſt or knowledge of Phyſick. Nay 
Apocauchus is ſo little repreſented in all 
this Hiſtory, as a man of any letters, that 
he is drawn under the character of one, 
.who from a very obſcure beginning, and a 
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low fortune, from an Under-clerk in the 
Finances, by a natural cunning and ſubtle- 
ty, and a great dexterity in getting mo- 
ney (of which he was extremely greedy) 
was at firſt employ'd in farming ſome 
of the revenues, and then advanced to 
the head of the Publicans in the time of 
Andronicus the Emperor: and after ſhift- 
ing ſides and going over to Andronicus the 
Grandſon, (for he had neither any ſenſe 
of ſhame, nor of honour) by little and lit- 
tle he inſinuated himſelf, fo as to be made 
Queſtor, Governor of the Court and the 
Empire, and at laſt great Duke and every 
thing, as Cantacuzenus himſelf expreſſes 
it. The moſt wonderful thing was, that 
he held all this power, contrary to the in- 
clination and opinion of that Prince“; 


who, tho he employ d him in theſe great 


poſts, thought him always to be an ar- 


rant knave. At length having behav d 
with intolerable inſolence, as is the na- 
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ture of all Cowards, and being juſtly 
thought the Author of all the publick 
_calamiries, this Apocauchus met with the 
fate he deſerv'd, and was murther'd by 

the Priſoners in 1345. 
But to return to our ſubject : ſuppo- 
ſing the character of this Apocauchus could 
agree to the perſon deſcribed by Affuarius, 
it is impoſſible he can be the man meant 
here. For it may be eaſily proved, that not 
only Actuarius, but another Author, who 
often mentions and tranſcribes him, muſt 
live before this time. This is Nic. Myrep- 
ſus, the laſt of the Greek Writers, if we may 
reckon ſuch an impure Style, as he uſes, 
Greek : who indeed has taken the pains to 


the ſeveral compound Medicines, which 
we find diſperſed in the Greek and Arabian 
Writers. Ir is very certain, that Myrepſus 
compiled this work before 1 3 00 ; for not 
only Petrus de Abano, the famous Concilia- 
tor, who died in 1 3 16, but M. Sylvaticus 
and F. „ both Phyſicians to 

Robert 


collect together, by way of a Diſpenſatory, 
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Robert King of Sicily, and who wrote ve- 
ry early in his reign, which began in 
13 10, by name refer to ſeveral receipts, 
which we find in him. So far one may ar- 
gue negatively: and tho it does not ap- 
pear how much older he was, yet it ſeems 
probrble, that he lived not long before the 
cloſe of the thirteenth Century, For not to 
mention the Antidote of Michael Angelus; 
who might perhaps be the firſt Emperor 
_ of the Palæologi, about the year 1 2 5 o, and 
whoſe wife was daughter to Alex. Angelus; 
he deſcribes another, which Pope Nicolas 
made uſe of. This Pope I ſhould think to 
be the third of that name, who died in 
2 80, and contemporary with Myrepſus ; 
becauſe as the Times were then, he was a 
man of learning, and a great encourager 
of all ſorts of it. This at leaſt is a ſufficient 
proof, that AFuarius is a Writer of a more 
early date, than Lambecius repreſents him. 
I have before mentioned ſomething of 
Afuarins's ſtyle: and even from * 
one may, I think, draw an argument, 
25 U 3 that 
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that he was more ancient; if we compare 
him either with Pſellus or Simeon, he will 
appear to have a much greater purity in 
his diction: and indeed after 1200, we 
ſhall ſcarce meer with any Writer but who 
has ſome mixture of modern Greek, or 
ſome Barbariſms taken from other 155 
guages. 
If the authoricy of the Analg 
in which this i is inſcribd to Apocauchus, 
be ſtill objected, the anſwer is eaſy; that 
either it muſt be ſome other Apocauchus, 
or that the title was forg'd : a practice 
very familiar among the tranſcribers of 
Manuſcripts, and as ancient as the eres 
ction of the Philadelphian library. 
Some other Greek authors, and ſome 
other pieces of theſe already mentioned, 
nor very material, may be found in Alle. 
neus, Photius, Lambecius, Fabricius, &c. But 
as they contribute little to illuſtrate either 
the Hiſtory or the Art of Phyſick, I paſs 
them by. Neither ſhall I ſay an y thing of 
the che who lived Aae time 
of 
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of Galen, ſince Mr. & dee in the fuf 
edition of his Hiſtory, has given a full 
and diſtinct account of them all: except 
of Marcellus the Empirick, who moſt im- 
pudently pillaged and tranſcribed Scribo- 
nius Largus, and did little in this work 
which he has left, beſides adding a few tri- 
fling receipts or rather legends of his own. 


Thus have I endeavoured to give you 
a ſhort Hiſtory, as well as I could ground 
it upon any good Authorities, of the 
few Greek Phyſicians from the time of 

Galen: and I have pointed out ſome 
things relating to the improvement of 
Phyſick, which occur in their books. 
There has been indeed a prevailing opi- 
nion, that ſcarce any thing was done 
among the ancients towards advancing 
this Art, but what is comprized in the 
voluminous Works of that great Man. 
What gave the firſt riſe to ſuch a notion, 
probably might be this: becauſe it ap- 
_ at firſt ſight, that thoſe who ſuc- 
U4. ceeded 
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ceeded Galen, did tranſcribe a great deal 
from him, many were inclined to think, 

without giving themſelves the trouble of 
examining andcomparing their Writings, 
that they did nothing elſe but tranſcribe. 
And no editor of theſe Authors has yet 
taken the leaſt pains to undeceive them 
in this point: what has been left us by 
way of Comment, being employ d chict- 
ly in Grammatical or Critical Remarks, 
without any view of explaining what re- 
lates either ro the Hiſtory or the Practice 
of Phyſick, in the time of each reſpective 
Writer: I need not allege a greater proof 
of this, than the Dolabells of Cornarius up- 
on Paulus. There is another circumſtance, 
which might inſenſibly concur in the pro- 
moting this miſtake, I mean the Extin- 
ction, or rather the Comprehenſion , of all 
Sects, as I have obſerv'd, after the time 
of Galen. For no doubt, the broachin ga 
new Dodtine, eſpecially i if it were fan- 
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raſtical and extravagant, did then, as ic 
always will, make a greater noiſe in the 
World, than any improvement in a Pra- 
ical way, either of a Medicine or of an 
Operation : and as the Writers in Phy- 
ſick for three or four Centuries after Ga- 
len, ſeem to have applied their thoughts 
only to the latter ſort of Study, this it ſelf 
may be one reaſon, why they have been 
ſo little regarded. But with all deference 
to Hypotheſes, which were the chief points 
theſe Sects diſtinguiſhed themſelves by, 
and in which for the moſt part the pur- 
ſuit of their i inquiries intirely center'd, I 
ſhould imagine that the invention of a 
new Medicine, or a new Method of Cure, 
would at leaſt equally deſerve to be re- 
corded in the Annals of Phyſick. 

I have given ſome inſtances, and 
more might be given, where the Phyſi- 
cians I have been ſpeaking of have de- 
ſcribed diſtempers, which were omitted 
before; where they have taught a new 
Fay of treating old ones; where they 
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have given an account of new Medi- 
cines, both ſimple and compound: and 
where they have made large additions in 
the Practice of Surgery. And if theſe 
be any real improvements of the Arr, I 
think it cannot be denied, but that Phy- 
ſick was ſtill making a progrels till tho 
Year 600. | 
This will further appear evident to 
any one, who will refle& upon the ac- 
count we have of diſtempers, in theſe 
ſeveral periods of time. Mr. le Clerc 
has given us a liſt of all the indiſpoſitions 
and diſeaſes, deſcribed or mentioned by 
Hippocrates, which is much longer than 
what we take notice of in Celſus : I wiſh 
he had drawn out likewiſe a liſt of thoſe 
that occur in Galen; by which we ſhould 
have ſeen, that the catalogue of Diſ- 
tempers was not ſo much enlarged, as we 
might naturally imagine it would have 
been, were we to judge from the bulk 
of his Writings. But if we examine the 
works of Ætius with this view, and com- 
| pare 


2551 
pare his account with that of Galen, it 
will be found, that the number of diſtem- 
pers, as they are reckon d up by Ætius, 
amounts to almoſt a third part more, It 
will be too tedious, and perhaps too un- 
inſtructive to enter into all particulars 3 
atid therefore I ſhall inſtance only in one 
Article, that of che Eyes. The diſorders 
incident to that Organ, as they ſtand re- 
corded in Hippocrates and Celſus, are 
much the ſame, and are in all about thirty: 
Galen gives the names of ſeveral others, 
which indeed have no eſſential difference, 
and therefore he omits any deſcription of 
them; in Alius, who has employ d a 
whole 4 book and more in treating of 
them, you will find there is at leaſt dou- 
ble that number fully explained, with 
their Symptoms and Cure. Among theſe 
Celfus deſcribes only thirteen, and Galen 
ſcarce any, which require manual opera- 
tion: but in Ætius we meet with thirty 
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different diſtempers of the Eyes, where 
he adviſes the uſing Chyrurgical Applica- 
tions; and in ove of them (a great de- 
fluxion of humours) he at large recounts 
three e ſeveral methods of cure by way 
of Surgery. I muſt obſerve here, that 
in this book, which is one of the lon- 
geſt, Atius quotes fewer Authors, than 
he uſually does in the others: which may 
at leaſt make it reaſonable to think, that 
he wrote in ſome meaſure upon this 
ſubject from his own experience. In 
many places indeed it is evident, that 
he did: and the chief authors he here 
refers to, are Severus and Demoſthenes ; 
two intelligent Writers, as appears from 
theſe very fragments. The latter was 
ſcholar to Alexander the Herophilean, cal- 

led Philalethes as well as his maſter: and 
wrote three books concerning the eyes, 
which Galen ſays were very W com- 
mendedi in his tim. 


— 
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As to Sungery particularly, I think 1 
may without any derogation to the more 
ancient Writers affirm, that whoever 
carefully looks into Ætius and Paulus, 
will be convinc'd, that a great many 
improvements have been made in that 
branch of Phyſick, which are not reci- 
ted in Galen, or any where elſe. And 
in general it may be remark'd, once for 
all, that the Writers I have mentioned in 
this Period 'till the beginning of the ſe- 
wenth Century, and thoſe whoſe remains 
they have preſery'd, were not ſuch col- 
lectors (which is commonly the caſe) 
as had little knowledge of the ſub- 
ject they undertook to treat of, but 
were every one of them men of ex- 
perience and practice. And if the later 
Greet Writers, who ſucceeded, were per- 
ſons of a lower character, and made 
little advancement in the Art they pro- 
feſſed, it is the leſs to be wonder'd at, 
ſince for many Centuries univerſal ig- 
norance prevailed over all the World 
an 
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and it could not be expected, that Phy- 
ſick ſhould make any progreſs, when all 
other Sciences and all forts of Learfiing 
were almoſt quite extinct, or that it 
ſhould be exempt from the common cx 
lamities of thoſe times. pres 


You ſee, S1&, that I do not over- 
value this lower Claſs of Writers, nor 
yet do regret the time and pains I have 
imploy'd in peruſing them. For tho' 
the gleanings from thence are inconſi- 
derable, yet they ate not wholly to be 
deſpiſed. Even from theſe, and much 
more from thoſe great Authors that went 
before them, I am convinced of the 
advantages we may receive from the 
Works of our Predeceſſors: and am ſa- 
tisfied, that a thorough acquaintance 
with the Writers in Phyſick, eſpecially 
the old ones, is the ſureſt Way to fit a 


man for the Practice of this Art. And 
| if 
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if this may ſcem too ſtrong an aſſertion 
to ſome, who can taſt nothing but their 
own. reflections on their own practice, 
I defire it may be obſerved, & there 
are ſome = at leaſt, which do bur 
ſeldom happen : and when they do, I 
dare venture to ſay, that they will be 
leſs ſurprizing to one, who has a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the good Au- 
thors in Phyſick; nay, that they will 
be more readily diſcerned, 5 more 
clearly Aiſtinguiſhed by him, than by 
the greateſt Genius that deſpiſes theſe 
aſſiſtances. 

Every Phyſician will make, and ought 
to make obſervations from his own ex- 
perience; but he will be able ro make 
a better judgment and juſter obſerva- 
tions, by comparing what he reads and 
what he ſees together. It is neither an 
affront to any man's underſtanding, nor 
a cramp to his genius, to ſay, that both 
the one and the other may be uſefully 
employ d, and happily improv'd in 
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' fa and examining into the opi- 
nions and methods of thoſe; who lived 


before him, eſpecially conſidering that 


no one is tied up from judging for him- 
ſelf, or obliged to give into the notions 
of any author, any further than he finds 
them agreeable to reaſon, and reducible 
to practice. No one therefore need fear, 


that his natural ſagacity, whatever it is, 
ſhould be perplexed or miſled by reading. 


For there is as large and fruitful a field 
for ſagacity and good judgment to diſ- 
play themſelves in, by diſtinguiſhing 
between one author and another, and 
ſometimes between the ſeveral parts and 
paſſages in the ſame author, as is to be 
found in the greateſt extent and variety 
of Practice. It ſeems to me very pre- 
ſumptuous in thoſe, even of the longeſt 
experience, to think, that they can meet 
wich nothing new or worth taking no- 
tice of in the Writers of former ages 
And for my own part, I don't ſee how 


any honeſt man can fatisfy his own 


mind 
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mind in {ſuch a ſuperficial knowledge, 
as is to be gathered barely from a few 
modern ſyſtems, or think himſelf ſuffi- 
ciently oualified ro ſit upon life or 
dh or that is the caſe) by only con- 
ſulting two or three Diſpenſatories, or 
peruſing as many Apothecaries files, or 
even (hat indeed is of ſomewhat more 
uſe) in ſpending a few months in an 
Hoſpital. It is an arrogance peculiar to 
ſome of our .age and nation, to deſpiſe 
the moſt learned and celebrated Writers 
in their own Profeſſion : and the dar- 
ling notion of free- thinking carried be- 
yond its bounds, has done a great deal 
of miſchief in Phyſick, as well as in 
Divinity. Tis true, hay no one ought 
to run implicitly into another's notions, 
merely upon account of his name or 
his antiquity, how great ſoever either of 
them may be; but ſurely tis as true, 
that a long and eſtabliſhed reputation is 
a ſufficient reaſon, why any of the an- 
cients 5 ſhould be heard and try d, before 
Atti! X they 
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chey are condemned : and I am apt to 
believe, upon an impartial inquiry it 
will appear, chat it was upon very good 
grounds that Hippocrates, and Galen, 
and their ſucceſſors, have been all along 

 reckon'd the great lights and fathers of 
the faculty, and — ſuch an univerſal 
deference has been paid to their Writings 
thro an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of ma- 
ny centuries. In ſome of which times 
it is poſlible, there may have lived men 
of as great talents, and of as large expe- 
rience, as even the preſent age, renown- 
ed as it is, can produce. It has not 
uſually been look d upon as an extraor- 
dinary mark of wiſdom, for a man to 
think himſelf too wiſe to be taught: 
and yet this ſeems to be the caſe of thoſe, 
lis: rely wholly upon their own expe- 
rience, and deſpiſe all teachers but . 
ſelves. | 


Why ſhould it not be worth every 


Phyſician's while to compare caſes and 
ſymp- 
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ptoms, and reaſonings and remedies, 
as they are laid down by former and later 
Writers? ſince by making ſuch a compa- 
riſon, and obſerving where they agree, 
and where they differ, where either the 
one or the other have ſucceeded, and 


where they have failed, he may have a 


better reaſon for preferring the moderns 
(if they are to be preferred) than the 
World will allow him, if he has only 
converſed with one fide. 


It is commonly faid and believ'd, 
that the Materia Medica is not only ve- 
ry much improved, bur reduced into a 
far narrower compaſs, than in former 
ages: how far this is exactly, and in 
all points true, might poſſibly admit of 
ſome diſpute, but it is not now the que- 
ſtion; for be it true or falſe, it ſigni- 
fies nothing to the Science we are ſpea: 
king of, unleſs it could be alledged, that 
the nature and number of diſtempery 
were contracted too; which I doubt are 

R 2 nor, 
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not. And yet if we were to take our 
notions from the conciſe method of 
ſtudy uſed by ſome of our fraternity, 
we ſhould utterly diſcard that divine old 
Man, Hippocrates, by diſclaiming and re- 
verſing his very firff Aphoriſm : and if 
this were to be the ſtate of Phyſick, I 
know no reaſon why all of us ſhould not 
liſt under any Empirick, who pretends to 
2 Noſfrum. For where is the mighty 
difference, in point of knowledge, be- 
tween forming all our notions after this 
or that particular Author; and confi- 
ning all our' preſcriptions to this or that 
particular Medicine 2 Experience with- 
out doubt is a great help to knowledge, 
and no man of ſenſe can undervalue the 
advantages of it : but ir muſt not be 
denied ar the ſame time, that the word 
is often made uſe of, where the effect. 
do not ſo plainly appear. A man may 
practice, and practice all the days of his 
life, and yet be never the wiſer for his 
experience, if he neglects to make the 

* pro- 
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proper obſervations, which that expe- 
rience might ſuggeſt to him: and it is 
not very likely, he ſhould be over-nice 
in his obſervations, who conſtantly goes 
on in his firſt track, and has no other 
ſcheme, but his own narrow notions in 
his view; whereas the ſearcher of Au- 
thors has the benefit of other mens ex- 
perience together with his own ; and it 
is from the joint-concurrence of theſe, 
that we can hope for any conſiderable ' 
advancement in knowledge. Were it 
not for this, the oldeſt Practitioner 
would always be the beſt Phyſician : 
and there would be little or no diffe- 
rence, even as to the ſcientifical Part, 
between an old nurſe, and the moſt re- 


gular Profeſſor. 


After all, I am far from thinking, 
that reading all the books in the Facul- 
ty, without proper obſervations, and 
good judgment, can furniſh a man with 
ſuch knowledge, as is required in a Phy- 

ſician ; 
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Gian: Much reading, ſays a great Man; 
is like much eating ; both of them do hurt, 
where there is not a good digeſtion. Nor 
do I ſuppoſe, thar a man's confining 
himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of the Au- 
cients, will ſufficiently. qualify him to 
fer up for Practice: all I contend for is, 
that the dignity of the Faculty may be 
maintained, which can only be done 
by men of ſuitable knowledge; which 
knowledge can never be obtained in the 
degree it ought to be, without reading 
and comparing together the ancient and 
the modern Writers, and applying each 
of them as they ſerve beſt for any gene- 
ral notion, or preſent exigency. And 
tis the manner of this application, which 
does and muſt make one Phyſician ex- 
cel another. For want of this neceſſary 
acquaintance with the beſt Writers, we 
ſee how ill a great many Authors have 
ſucceeded: who, whatever airs they may 
aſſume upon the ſcore of a long Practice, 


when they come to treat of diſtempers,for | 
ut - rhe 
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the moſt part write ſo as not to be worth 
any one's reading; and are fo far from 
apprehending or | imitating the good 
ſenſe in their predeceſſors works, that 
ſometimes they do not ſo much as 


know in what Language they were 


written. 


The advantages of being converſant 
with the beſt Writers in this Profeſ- 
ſion, might be much farther purſued : 
but this Treatiſe has grown under my 
pen fo far beyond what I deſign d, that 
a long digreſſion at laſt would be inex- 
cuſable. I will put an end therefore 
for the preſent, to your trouble and 
my own. Only give me leave, S I R, to 
mention (what was firſt in my thoughts, 
when I addreſs d this diſcourſe to you, 
and what is now as warm upon my 
mind, as it was then) how ſenſible I 
am of your ſingular friendſhip, and the 
general kindneſs ſhewn to me by the 
whole Faculty, at a Time, when I was 


appr e- 
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1 2ppreherided to be in Danger. TE 
| ſhall always remember with pleaſure, 
and this I think my ſelf obliged in 
che moſt publick manner to acknow- 
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